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For the Companion. 


BET AND HER FAMILY. 
[Third Prize Serial Story, Competition of 1886.) 
In E1GHT CHAPTERS—CHAP. VII. 
Lightening Her Burdens. 


One windy day in March a middle-aged woman 
of placid countenance arrived at the home of the 
Larkins family. She wore the Quaker garb, and 
introduced herself to Bet as her father’s cousin, 
Emily Lawrence, of Farmington. She was wel- 
comed with simple courtesy, and, after the inter- 
change of kindly question and greeting, the visit- 
or remarked : 

“T should have come to thee in thy sorrow, 
Elizabeth, but brother Ethan’s wife was sick, and 
I could not be spared. Is thy father at home ?” 

Bet replied in the negative, adding, ‘‘He gener- 
ally comes home in April.” 

“Does he know of thy mother’s death ?” 

“T don’t suppose he does. We couldn’t find out 
where he was. He’s been off so many times and 
nothing happened, that we never thought any- 
thing about it until we wanted him, and didn't 
know where he was.” 

The clear eyes of the Quaker lady followed 
Bet’s active figure as she went to and fro, intent 
on her work. Now and then she paused to look 
after the comfort of Miss Theodora, who, in her 
high chair at the table, lost her playthings, and 
made futile efforts to recover them, laughing in 
baby glee when Bet picked them up, and paused 
to pat the dimpled cheeks and kiss the rosy 
mouth. 


_ 2 | 
The bare floor was clean and shining, the pine | 


table and unpainted wooden chairs and stools 
showed the work of the scrubbing brush; the 
baby’s clothes, plain and coarse, were scrupu- 
lously clean and white, and Bet herself, in her 
black and white print dress, was a model of a 
neat housekeeper. 

Ruth came from school in advance of the oth- 
ers, and an immediate friendship sprang up be- 
tween her and her Quaker cousin. Then came 
Lottie and Susy, and stared shyly at the strange 
lady in her strange dress. Ruth introduced them 
to their cousin, who kissed each with a mild 
‘*How does thee do ?” 

Encouraged by a smile from Ruth, Lottie re- 


plied, politely, ‘“We’re well, thank you!” followed | 


by an expression of immense relief. 

The girls were in strict training with Ruth, 
backed by the authority of Bet, who was deter- 
mined that they, at least, should be “civilized.” 

Then Tim came in, whistling, his hands in his 
pockets, his trousers tucked into the tops of his 
rough boots. He pulled off his old cap and 
ducked his head slightly, in recognition of the 
introduction, being as uncertain about his man- 
ners as he still was about his vocation. Last, 
George, appeared sturdy and quiet, good sense 
and right-mindedness in every line of his strong 
and homely face. 

“Thee has quite a family to look after,” Cousin 
Emily said to Bet. “Thy hands and heart must 
be full.” 

Tears came to Bet’s dark eyes. ‘I never real- 
ized what a care we were to poorma. There are 
two more little ones at a neighbor’s and two 
grown-up brothers who are away for good.” 

A few days later, as Cousin Emily, who had 
quietly assumed the family mending as she waited, 
unobtrusive as her own gray gowns, for Larkins’s 
return, covered a new book for Tim, she asked, 
‘*How long since thee left school, Elizabeth ?” 

“I haven’t been since I was thirteen. There 
was so much to do, ma couldn’t spare me.” 

‘*‘Wouldn’t thee like to go ?” 

“Yes, but I don’t expect it now. I used to 
think I should some time, when ma was alive, 
but now I never can be spared. I’m thinking 
now that Ruth ought to go to Shelbyville to 
school. Ours will be out in a couple of weeks, 
and it will be two months before the summer 
School begins, and they aint good for much.” 

“Thee would miss her ?” 

“Yes, but she ought to go, and I guess she 
must.” 

The plan was submitted to Ruth, who reluc- 
tantly admitted that she should not like to lose 
so much time, and Shelbyville was decided on as 
the proper place for her to pursue her studies. 

“TI wish you could go too, Betty,” she said. 

“Don’t say anything about it, Ruth. It makes 


me discontented. There aint anything for me but | 


trembling lips. Cousin Emily looked and listened 
and knitted in silence, while the girls talked over 
the details of the plan. 

*“T hear that you are going to Shelbyville to 
school,”” Mr. Stanton remarked to Ruth, as he 
joined her one night after school. ‘Your cousin 
Betty will miss you.” 

“Yes, it is a real trouble to me to leave Betty. 
I wish she could go with me.” 

‘“‘Would she like to go ?” 





‘Why, surely you must know she would. She | 


is ashamed to be ignorant, though she isn’t in the 
least to blame for it.” 

‘No, indeed,” 
said the young 
man, warmly. 
‘She is the most 

| unselfish of girls. 
| Her persistent 
and heroic strug- 
gles after the bet- 
ter things of life 
for others — al- 
ways for others 
—makes her life 
| look so noble 
that I am 
ashamed of my 
own. Her gen- 
uine humility 
rebukes me. I 
feel myself to be 
a selfish, poor 
creature be- 
| side her.” 
“No one 
jean think 
|too highly 
of Betty,” 
Ruth re- 
sponded, 
greatly 
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pleased. ‘You cannot know what a poor life she 
has had. Aunt Dosia did not understand her, 
and vexed her and made her ill-tempered. And 
Iam beginning to think that my uncle has no 
feeling at all. I cannot discover that he has ever 
manifested the least sense of responsibility for 
his family. Perhaps I ought not to speak of this, 
but my heart is sore for Betty.” 

‘Your feeling is natural, and I confess that I 
share it. When do you look for Mr. Larkins’s 
return >” 

‘‘Betty thinks he may be at home now any day. 
You will be leaving us soon ?” 

‘“‘Week after next. I am going to stay next 
week with Mrs. Dodge, and shall see you all more 
frequently.” 


‘(We are always glad to see you. You seem 
like one of my cousins.” 
“Thank you,” said the young man. “I wish I 


could seem like the best one; we are quite agreed 
as to which one that is,”’ and he parted from Ruth 
with a serious face, as she turned in the gate of 





her home. 
To her surprise, she found her uncle sitting by 


| with authority, however, much as she would to | 
| one of the children. 

“Pa,” she said one day, soon after his return, 
“T don’t want the dogs in here.” 
* was his laconic response. 





tened to the crown with a pin. He returned 
Ruth’s salutation by a nod. 
“So thee has been to Ethan’s? Thee found 
them well, I hope ?’ Cousin Emily was saying. 
Larkins nodded assent. His presence in the 
house did not disturb the order of things. If he 


| had been a lay figure, he could hardly have been | 


less considered. Bet appealed to him sometimes, 


“Turn ’em out, 
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STANTON EXPLAINS. 


“They won’t stay out. You’ ll have to teach | 
’em.”’ 
Larkins reasoned with them in some obscure | 
way known to his craft, and the dogs stayed out. 
“You must get a hired man to help George,” 
she said, at another time. ‘‘He’ll break down if 
you put all the hard work on him.” 

“T’ll get Jim Ferris,’’ he replied. 

One afternoon Bet made one of her rare visits | 
to Mrs. Dodge, to see the children. It was during 
school hours, and Cousin Emily and Larkins 
were left alone. 

“Does thee know, Josiah, what a treasure thee 
has in Elizabeth ?” 

“She’s a good girl,”’ he admitted. 

‘Does thee ever think thee has a duty to her ?” 

Larkins was silent. 

“Tf she had been like many young women, I| 
do not know where thy home would be to-day. 
Thy children are trained and thy property cared 
for in a way to make thee blush for thy own neg- 
lect. I think thee should lift this burden from 
thy daughter's young shoulders to thy own, 
where it properly belongs. Thy duty is plain.” 





work, and Itry not to want anything else.” She the stove in his seedy garments and old t felt hat, | 
kissed the baby, crowing in her arms, to hide her | the brim turned up in front as of yore, and fas- 


| to do it. 


}in one of his most nagging 


He moved manuel in his chair, ad Cousin 
Emily, who had known her singular kinsman 
from childhood, was encouraged to proceed. 

“Thee should hire a stout girl, and send Eliza- 
beth to school, if thee has to mortgage thy farm 
Thee has no right to keep her an under- 
ling for thy pleasure and profit.” 

Like a wise woman, she dropped the subject 
there, and wandered off into reminiscences of 
their childhood days. 

When the children came from school, Tim was 
and troublesome 
moods, and finding Bet absent, he indulged his 


| humor to the utmost. 


He caught Susy, and tickled her almost into 
hysterics. He filled Towser’s ears with straw, 
which he scratched out and scattered over the 
floor, and then wound up his pranks by a visit to 
the barn, where he caught a mouse, and, watch- 
ing for a favorable opportunity, dropped it slyly 
into Ruth’s neck as she leaned over some work by 
the window, laughing immoderately at her aston- 
ishment and fright. 

George, coming in at the moment, caught hold 
of him, and threw him out of doors with such 
violence that he was really hurt, and limped, 
whimpering, into the shed. 

Scenes like this, once of daily occurrence, were 
now rare. Bet’s vigorous oversight, and Ruth’s 
constant appeals to better feelings, had created a 
new atmosphere in the house. 

Ruth sought the culprit in the shed. 

‘‘Where are you hurt, Tim?” she asked, 
derly, putting an arm around his neck. 
rubbed his knees ruefully. 

“T didn’t mean to hurt you,” he said. 
did it for fun.” 

“T know it,” she replied. ‘You're a good- 
hearted boy, but you don’t stop to think how it 
may affect persons when you want to play tricks 
on them, or say something to tease. I heard you 
taunting Budd Dodge with borrowing your sisters. 
That wasn’t nice, Tim.” 

“They have borrowed ’em, haven’t they ?” 

“Think a moment. Who would take care of 
them if they were at home? Betty could not, 
unless she neglected the baby, the poor little baby 
whose mother is dead.” 

Tim began to cry. 

“How kind of Mrs. Dodge to give them a good 
home and a mother’s care! How good and 
friendly of the twins to wish to regard them as 
sisters, to share their pleasures with them, even 
their mother’s love! How could you say a word, 
Tim, to make them uncomfortable about your 
little motherless sisters ?” 

Tim was sobbing. 

“They’re plaguey good boys, and you’re an- 
other!” he blurted out. ‘I won’t plague ’em any 
more—not about the girls anyway.” 

Meanwhile Bet was walking leisurely homeward 
with Mr. Stanton. 

“Yes, Iam going away next week. I shall 
stay a day or two at home and then go to the 
seminary. It will require two years to complete 
my theological studies.” 

“Your health is better than it was when you 
came here,” Bet remarked. 

“Oh yes, much better. If I am careful I shall 
pull through without farther trouble.” 

“That’s something to remember Shelby for,” 
she said, with a sigh. 

“Betty,’’ exclaimed the young man, “do you 
think I could ever forget Shelby ?” 

“TI don’t know,” she said, slowly, ‘there can’t 


ten- 
He 


“T just 


| be much here worth remembering; but I don’t 


know,” her mind recurring to Mary Harris. 

“She whom I love is here,” he said, earnestly. 

“It’s true, then,” she thought. ‘He’ll marry 
Mary Harris.” 

“If I was sure she cared about my going away, 
I should remember Shelby with unmixed pleas- 
ure,” he said, looking his companion anxiously in 
the face. 

She turned her head aside. 

‘I wish he wouldn’t talk to me about it,” she 
thought. But she said, indifferently, ““Why don’t 
you ask her if she cares ?’’ 

He laid a hand on her arm. 

‘Does she, Betty ?” he whispered. 

She recoiled from his touch and answered, 
sharply, “How do I know? I aint much ac- 
quainted with her.” 

He drew back in turn, surprised and wounded, 
and said, in a changed voice, a voice Bet had 
never heard, “I beg your pardon.” 

She burst into tears. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to be so rough!” she ex- 
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I'm wrong—I always am,” said poor Bet. | 
“You're surely wrong now, dear Betty,” a light | 

breaking in on him. “I don't care what Mary 

Harris thinks, I don’t love her. I love you.” 

‘‘Me!” exclaimed Bet, in blank astonishment. 

“Yes, you, Betty Larkins, and I ask you to be 
my wife.” 

All doubt vanished as she gazed into his sincere 
and manly face aglow with affection. But she | 
shook her head. | 

‘I can’t ever marry anybody ; I can’t be spared 
from home.” } 

“Surely, Betty, you won’t let anything come | 
between us, if you love me?” said the young 
man, anxiously. | 

“The children—I couldn’t desert the children. | 
The baby I promised ma”— | 

“All right,” said her lover, sturdily. “TI’ll 
marry the whole family for your sake, Betty.” | 

He had her hand in his, her hard, rough hand, 
reddened with toil for the objects of her care. 
She drew it gently away. 

“There’s another reason—I can’t; I mustn't.” 

“What is it, Betty?” he urged. ‘Why 
shouldn’t you promise to be my wife ?” 

‘Because I aint fjt for you!” she exclaimed. 
“I’m an ignorant country girl without any educa- 
tion. I could do up your shirts and cook and 
take care of you if you was sick, but I aint fit 
for an educated man. I'll never marry you, 
never—to make you ashamed and miserable!” 

‘*You underrate yourself and overrate the ad- 
vantages you have missed. For your sake I am 
sorry you have been deprived of the culture you 
so much desire. But all that does not signify; I 
love you precisely as you are. Will you marry 
me, Betty ?” 

“You won’t want me when you really know 
me,” said Bet, evasively. ‘I’ve got a bad temper. 
Ask Ruth.” 

He laughed. “Ruth! I should be jealous of 
Ruth if she were a man.” They had reached the 
Larkins’s gate. ‘Will you ask me to tea, 
Betty ?” 

‘*Yes,”’ she said, mechanically. ‘‘Come in.” 

‘Well, Tim,” he said to that subdued and re-| 
pentant youth, “this is the last week of school. | 
I suppose you are glad ?” 

“No,” said Tim, “I shall have to do more | 
chores; and then they’ll get a girl-teacher and I 
never like ’em.” | 

Mr. Stanton tried a little conversation with Mr. | 
Larkins, but was discouraged by his monosyllabic 
replies. Cousin Emily proved more accessible, 
and they were soon in earnest converse, in the 
course of which he expressed his high opinion of 
Tim’s talents. 

‘He ought to be under strict discipline. I never 
saw a boy who absolutely absorbed knowledge as 
he does, with almost no effort.” 

‘Does thee think it would be well for him to go 
to school with his cousin ?” 

“The best thing in the world. In a large school 
he would find equals and superiors. If he saw 
them orderly and obedient, his spirit of emulation 
would prompt him to excel them in manners as 
he excels in study. It would be a long stride 
toward making a noble man of him.” 

When tea was ready, Si Larkins sat down to his 
well-ordered table with his hat on. Bet snatched 
it off and threw it into a corner, blushing pain- 
fully. Six months before she would not have 
noticed nor minded his disregard of good manners 
in wearing his hat. The children were quiet; the 
baby, sweet as a fresh rosebud, sat in a high-chair 
by Bet, and George took the head of the table as 
a matter of course and asked Mr. Stanton to say 
grace, in a well-bred way. 

Ruth was the leaven which had leavened the 
lump—the Eleventh Commandment, not with the 
original ten, but, as Tim stated it, put into the 
New Testament somewhere, afterward. Her in- 
fluence had developed the latent affection of this 
family, an affection which gradually burned away 
all its coarseness aud violence. 

Larkins alone was unchanged; an incongruous 
figure at his own fireside. He ate his supper in 
silence, pushed back his chair, picked up his old 
hat and went abroad into the fields, the only place 
where he seemed thoroughly at ease. 

This was Mr. Stanton’s last visit, and with the 
exception of a brief call the family saw him no 
more. He went away the next week, without any 
promise of marriage from Bet, although she gave 
a reluctant consent to correspondence, telling him 
in her frank fashion that she could hardly write 
and her spelling was “just awful.” 

A day or two before Ruth was to go away to 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


claimed. “I don’t like Mary Harris very well, | for three years, I would do the same for thy| ‘You spoke of a Mission Chapel,” said Miss 
and I don't like to think you care about her. But| brother, and now the way opens to thee, Eliza- | Keziah as she poured the coffee. ‘Did you ever 


beth.” 

Tears ran down Bet’s cheeks. 

“You're good, Cousin Emily, and so is pa, but 
you see I can’t go. It wouldn’t do to leave the 
girls. And the baby, the dear baby I promised 
ma to love and take care of, I couldn’t leave her 
with a hired girl.” 

“Will thee leave her with me? I would not 
counsel thee to shirk thy duty, but if thee will 
trust the house and children with me from second- 
day morning to sixth-day evening thee may rule 
the rest of the week.” 

Glimpses of something almost like a paradise 
opened to Bet with this unspeakable good fortune. 
One more protest came to her mind. 

“But the money, pa; the money for my board, 
you know.” 

“I’m going to give that,’’ said Ruth, hugging 
and kissing her. ‘Don’t say a word, Betty, not a 
word. Cousin Emily, Uncle Si and I have 
arranged it all.” 

Bet sank into a chair, completely overcome, and 
covered her face with her hands. Visions of a 
certain young man mingled with fragments of 
plans for doing everything on Saturdays to make 
it easier for Cousin Emily during the week. But 
action, rather than dreaming, was Bet’s forte, and 
in a few moments she was her own brisk, ener- 
getic self again. 

The next week found the three students entered 
on their new life,—Tim far up in the school, Ruth 
somewhat below him, and poor Bet very low 
down indeed. The position was mortifying to her 
proud spirit and she devoted herself to improving 
it with characteristic energy. 

Mrs Lucy L. Srovt. 
(To be continued.) 
———~+or——___——_ 
ANGELS IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


How sweet it were, if without feeble fright, 

Or dying of the dreadful, beauteous sight, 

An angel came to us, and we could bear 

To see him issue from the silent air 

At evening in our room, and bend on ours 

His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 
News of dear friends, and children who have never 
Been dead indeed—as we shall know forever. 


—Leigh Hunt. 
—$—$_$_$<4@———_—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


CISSY’S DUCKS. 


The morning sun peeped into the window and 
shone right into Cissy’s eyes. She blinked 
drowsily once or twice, and then, sitting up sud- 
denly, gazed about her with wondering looks. 

“My! but this is a fine place,” she said, softly. 
“‘A real bed,” —patting it,—‘‘a winder with a tree, 
a strip of carpet and a hudd wash-bowl!” 

Then she jumped up and hegan the novel occu- 
pation of making her toilet with such luxurious 
accessories as a wash-basin, soap, towels and cool 
water. 

A bird outside began a sweet, trilling song. 
Cissy dropped the comb, which she had been ey- 
ing admiringly, and sprang to the open window. 

‘“‘Never a cage nor nuthin’!” she ejaculated, in 
the same soft, surprised tones. ‘Sittin’ up there 
and singin’ a real tune! Aint this splendid ?” 

Having used the soap with unusual lavishness, 
Cissy entered Miss Keziah’s presence with a very 
shining face and very awkward, timid steps. 

The sun shone through two open doors and 
flooded the white table, laid temptingly for break- 
fast; a kettle sang noisily to itself on the highly 
polished stove; a great gray cat arose from one of 
the yellow, wooden chairs and gaped very widely 
at Cissy. Then Miss Keziah laid down the Chris- 
tian Union and adjusted her spectacles. 

‘“‘Now, come over here, Cissy,”’ she said, in a 
crisp, but pleasant voice, ‘‘and let me see you by 
daylight.” 

Thus summoned for inspection, Cissy stood, a 
little, shrinking figure, clad in a rusty black dress 
sadly in need of buttons and lacking a goodly 
number of stitches. Her hair hung in straight, 
dripping locks down her back, and her poor little 
feet stood meekly together in one shoe and one 
slipper, both too large. 
her over. ‘Where'd you get that rig, child ?” 
white face in quick alarm. 

“Why those clothes!” sniffed Miss Keziah. 

“Oh! Folks gave ’em to me mostly. They 


often didn’t git enough to eat—we two.” 
‘*Who’s Tom ?” 








school Larkins said to Bet, ““You can go to school 


the work.” 

Bet was confounded. ‘Why, pa, I can’t leave 
the children! Who'll take care of ’em? No| 
hired girl can do it.” 

‘“‘Mrs. Dodge wants Myra and Sissy and I told 
her to keep ’em.” 

“But Lottie and Susy ? And Tim ? he’ll go wild 
if I aint here.” 

*“Tim’s going too,” said her father. 

*Pa’s crazy!” she affirmed, turning to Cousin 
Emily. ‘‘Where’s all the money coming from, 
I'd like to know ?” 








“Thy friend, the schoolmaster, gave me such 
an account of Timothy that it was borne in on | 


me that I should help him to a suitable education. 


I told thy father if he would send thee to school! sured. 


‘*He’s my brother. 


Mrs. Gallagher’s where I tended baby for my 
keep, an’ he says, ‘Cissy, this Fresh Air Fun’ is 
jest the fun fer you, and I'll git ye another place 
when ye come back.’ But Mrs. Gallagher said I 
looked so spindlin’ I could go and she'd take me 
again.” 

Cissy faltered more than once as she encoun- 
tered Miss Keziah’s clear gaze. 

‘Well, John,” said that lady as a shadow fell 
across the floor and her brother entered, “I did 
say I’d never be bothered with those Fresh Air 
children, but I am thankful I broke my word. 
You can just hitch up after breakfast and fetch 
me some sixpenny calico.” 

John smiled, and Cissy felt somewhat reas- 


‘‘Law save us!” exclaimed Miss Keziah, eying 


“Which rig?” inquired Cissy, lifting her small 


aint nice, but they’s all I had. Tom always 
said he’d buy me a new dress some day, but we 


‘ He went to the Mission 
if you want to. I’ve hired Maggie Malloy to do| Chapel and he got a ticket, so he came ’round to 





go there ?”’ 

*“Yes’m; once, with Tom,” replied Cissy. ‘‘A 
lady told us about an awful meek man who broke 
up some stone books when he got mad.” 

‘“‘Now, John,”’ said Miss Keziah, cracking her 
egg with unnecessary vigor, ‘‘such ignorance is a 
crying shame!” 

“Cissy,” said John, “‘what is a meek man ?” 
“A meek man,” replied Cissy, with great seri- 
ousness, “is one who has oi/ on his face.” 

“I think you are quite right, Keziah,” remarked 
John, with a twinkle in his eyes. ‘*We must see 
about it.” 

‘““Now, Cissy,” said Miss Keziah, after break- 
fast, ‘put on your hat and just run about and 
see things on the farm. I think you’d be better 
off if you went barefoot for a bit.” 

Cissy came nimbly out of the shoe and the slip- 
per, and sprang like a fawn over the soft, yielding 
grass in the dooryard. Flowers, sky and trees 
were all a glorious wonder to her. She flitted 
about in silent happiness from roads to fields, and 
from fields to the barns, thinking ber own quaint 
little thoughts. 

“Apples!” she said, stopping beneath a tree 
where the ground was strewn with windfalls. 
“Cent apiece! Wonder how much old Miss 
Flaherty could get for these? Enough to buy 
some meat, I s’pose. Oh, aint it rich here!” 

She dabbled in the little brook behind the house, 
and sat for a quarter of an hour gazing at a wheat- 
field with brown butterflies hovering over it. 
“Miss Keziah,” she said, appearing at the 
kitchen door, “‘please can I pick a few—one or 
two—of them beautiful white flowers with yellow 


eyes >” 
“What! daisies? Mercy, yes! all you can 
carry.” And as she ran away, ‘‘To think I was 


afraid I might harbor a thief! Poor little waif!” 
A day or two later, Cissy found a plain print 
dress and a pair of calfskin shoes beside her bed 
when she awoke. Very simple clothes they were, 
but she felt a new sense of dignity as she put them 
on. She came down stairs with little skips and 
whacks on the bare staircase. 

“Now you look more like folks,” commented 
Miss Keziah, peering at her sharply. 

“Oh,” sighed Cissy, stroking the crinkly folds, 
“J do wish Tom could see me !—and mother,” she 
added. 

Walking up to the severe old lady, she said, 
“You are an awful lot like my mother was. She 
used to care about my clothes and be good to 
me.” 

*“*You do beat all!’’ said Miss Keziah, wiping 
her spectacles. 

Later on, Cissy was walking slowly toward the 
house, carrying a pail of eggs. Miss Keziah 
stood in the door with a bowl of yellow meal in 
her hands. “Cissy,” she said, “I am going to 
give you some regular work to do. I had an old 
hen come off with six ducks, and yesterday Jabez 
went and killed her by mistake. Now some one 
must bring up the ducks by hand, so I[’ll just 
give ’em to you. You want to feed ‘em twice a 
day. There they are, by the brook, yonder. 
Awful scary things, too.” 

Cissy took the basin, and said, with shining 
eyes, ‘“They’s just the cutest things! And to 
think I can take care of ’em!” 

And she did care for them too, so well that in a 
week they followed her about everywhere, and 
came at her slightest call. They were her great 
pride and delight. 

“To see that child and them ducks,” said 
Farmer John, ‘‘would do anybody good. She’s 
named ’em, every one, and talks to ‘em like a lit- 
tle old woman. All these poor city children need 
is just a fair chance.” 

And Miss Keziah would add, “That is so, John, 
and you can’t think what a handy, willing child 
she is, too.” 

One Sunday afternoon John sat reading a paper. 
Miss Keziah had thrown her black silk apron 
over her face, and gone to sleep. Cissy was on 
the little vine-covered porch, watching some shin- 
ing shower-caps lift their smooth masses above 
the blue hills, a little distance away. Everything 
about her was beautiful and peaceful. By-and- 
by she arose, and came slowly to Mr. John’s side. 

‘Well, Cissy,” he asked, “‘what do you want ?”’ 

“Could you please write a letter for me? I 
can't write, and I do want to let Tom know about 
this.” 

Farmer Whitely was not much of a scribe, but 
he rose at this request, and gathered the materials 
together. 

“Can Tom read ?”’ he inquired. 

“Oh yes,” said Cissy. ‘Tom reads real good. 
He’s sixteen. He went to school before mother 
died.” 

‘Well, now, Cissy, you jest talk as if you were 
writin’, and I’ll put it down,” 

‘Dear Tom,” the letter ran: “I want to tell 
you how jolly everything is. I get lots to eat all 
the time, and I got a whole calico dress, with a 
ruffle in the neck, and I got splendid shoes. I 
sleep in a bed, and my back and sides don’t ache 
like they useter. I got six ducks, who know me, 
and let me love ’em lots. O Tom, it is so be-yew- 
ti-ful here that I kinder wanter cry. Tell Mrs. 
Gallagher please to keep my place. I don’t think 

it’ll hurt to carry Bennie now, so good-by, Tom. 
From Cissy.” 
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the address on an envelope. Cissy, who had looked 
happy till then, suddenly turned red and looked 
down. 

“Why, what now, Cissy? Aint it all right?” 
asked Mr. John, kindly. 

“Oh yes, sir, but’ I aint—got—a—two-cent— 
stamp.” Tears stood in her eyes. 

“But I have,” said Miss Keziah, suddenly 
whisking down her apron. ‘You needn't worry 
about your letter going, child; it shall go all 
right. There come those everlasting ducks! Do 
hear ’em! Hungry, I s’pose. Right into the 
door! Shoo there! Cissy, go drive ’em to the 
pond.” 

Cissy sprang to her pets, and coaxed them out- 
side. They were growing so beautifully smooth 
and white, and so fond of Cissy they quacked 
every time they spied her, sare of crusts or corn. 
A few days after that Mr. John took a load of 
‘garden sass’ to the city. ‘‘Mind,” he said, as 
he left them, ‘I shall be back at sunset to-morrow. 
Now take care of Miss Keziah, Cissy.” 

Cissy took great pleasure in these words. Num- 
berless little errands did she run for her mistress, 
till Miss Keziah said, in her dry way, ‘‘You’re as 
great a blessing, child, as your ducks are a nui- 
sance.” 

She was starting across the brook to the melon- 
patch for a watermelon. 

“T’ll go!” proffered Cissy, eagerly. 

“No, I want to pick it out myself. You stay 
here and watch for John,” said the brisk old lady. 
The minutes passed slowly away, as Cissy stood 
in the doorway glancing up the brown road, and 
watching the evening primroses puff open with a 
whiff of sweet odor. She fancied she heard the 
sound of wheels, and was gazing sharply up the 
road when a great cry arose among her ducks. 
“Somethin’s got ’em!” she thought, with quick 
alarm, and rushed around the house in great 
haste. The ducks were waddling across the giass, 
squawking vociferously, while right under the 
little foot-bridge lay Miss Keziah, with the clear 
water rippling over her face. 

Cissy gave a great cry, and sprang into the 
brook; but she was so small and weak that she 
could only lift the poor white face from the water 
and hold it, with all her puny strength, while her 
teeth chattered with cold and fright. The wheels 
approached nearer and nearer, but it seemed hours 
to the poor child before Mr. John came around 
the house, calling: 

“Hallo! Where are you all?” 

He took in the scene at one glance, and soon 
had Miss Keziah in his arms, while Cissy mechan- 
ically picked up a broken watermelon, and fol- 
lowed, laughing and crying by turns. 

Miss Keziah was soon safe and warm in bed. 
“That plaguey loose log,” she said, ‘‘jest turned 
over and wrenched my foot so that over I went; 
and the last thing I knew those ducks” — 

“Them dear ducks!” interrupted Cissy. “If it 
hadn’t been for them, you might have laid there, 
Miss Keziah, with that awful water on your face 
till you’d drownded.” 

Mr. John looked very sober. ‘Cissy,” he said, 
shortly, ‘‘run out and bring me that parcel I left 
on the front porch.” 

Away went Cissy, and a moment after she again 
uttered a cry, but this time it was a cry of joy. 
“QO Tom! Tom!” she exclaimed; and then she 
pulled him in, blushing and looking a trifle sheep- 
ish, but such a happy boy! 

Tottenville people said the Whitelys ran a great 
risk in giving a home to those two unknown city 
waifs, but time proved that it was a wise and gen- 
erous thing. 

Years after, when Cissy had grown a blooming 
girl, she often laughingly declared that Tom and 
she owed their home to the ducks. 

LILuiaAn L. PRICE. 


+o 
CORMORANT FISHING. 


In China tame cormorants are trained to fish 
for their masters. Rev. Justis Doolittle thus de- 
scribes the process of cormorant fishing: 

“The fisherman who has charge of the cormo- 
rants stands upon a raft of bamboo poles, very 
light, and propelled by a paddle. A_ basket 
is placed on it to contain the fish. Each raft has 
three or four cormorants connected with it. When 
not fishing, they crouch down stupidly on the 
raft. 

“The fisherman, when he wishes to make a cor- 
morant fish, pushes or throws it off the raft into 
the water. If it is not disposed at once to dive 
and seek for fish, he sometimes strikes it, so that 
it is glad to dive, and get out of his reach. 

‘“‘When it has caught a fish, it rises to the sur- 
face, holding it in its mouth, and apparently 
striving to swallow it. A string tied loosely 
around its neck, or a metallic ring, effectually 
prevents swallowing, except, perhaps, in the cas¢ 
of very small fish. 

“It usually swims directly for the raft. The 
fisherman, when near enough, dexterously passes 
a net-like bag, fastened to the end of a pole, over 
the two, and draws them both on the raft. He 
then forces the fish from the grasp of the bird, 
and, as if to reward the latter for its success, 
gives it a mouthful of food, which it is enabled to 
swallow, on his raising the ring from the lower 
part of its neck. The bird, if apparently tired 
out, is allowed to rest awhile on the raft, and then 
it is pushed off again into the water, and made to 





“Is that all?” asked the farmer, wiping his pen. 








Then he dipped it in again, and laboriously wrote | 


dive and hunt for fish as before. 
“Sometimes one bird will hasten to the assist- 
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ance of another which -has caught a large fish 
which he may be unable to master; the bird will 
help his comrade to carry his prize to the raft, and 
then fly back and resume its own labors.” 


—_- ——+oo——— —o 


For the Companion. 


A STRANGE CRY. 
Tales of the Newfoundland Coast. No. I. 


Fifteen years ago, when I was a boy and lived on 
the bleak coast of Fish-and-Fog-land, among the 
seal-hunters and salmon-fishers who were my kith 
and kin, took place the event which of all others, I 
think, made the deepest impression upon my mind as 
a lad. It was a strange cry that we heard to sea- 
ward, one dark, stormy night in October, and a sin- 
gular ocean harvest which followed it. 

But perhaps I ought first to relate something of | 
the manner in which we lived in that out-of-the-way | 
quarter of the world, though it would be almost im- | 
possible to depict it clearly to readers in the United 
States. | 

My people resided on the north shore of a little | 
bay called by the fishermen Dotard’s Cove, from al 
species of seal which is often seen upon the east 
coast of Newfoundland. The bay lies a few mites to 
the north of the better known Hall Bay, its’ ‘i an in- 
dentation of the larger Notre Dame Bay. 

At the time to which I now refer, our f> nily con- 
sisted of my mother and grandmother,—“‘Granny 
Minna,” as she was commonly called at the cove,— 
my Uncle Dorich, my older brothers, Fergus and 
tufus, and my sister Brenna. 

My father had been drowned when I was but a 
child four years old. I scarcely remember him. He 
had emigrated from the Shetland Islands to New- | 
foundland ten years or more before I was born. 
Grandmother and Uncle Dorich came with him; but 
my mother was a Newfoundland girl, from Avalon. 

Uncle Dorich was a cripple, a one-legged man who 
had lost his left foot and ankle by frost-bite, while 
“on the ice” in pursuit of seals. How well I recall 
the wooden staff-leg bound around with brass ferules, 
by the aid of which he moved about! Yet he went out 
fishing, and owned a small, fifteen-ton ‘“pinkey,” 
which generally lay at anchor just off our fish-flakes. 

Our house, situated a little back from the beach 
and sheltered on the north and northeast sides by 
yellow crags and low spruce woods, was built of fir- 
timbers hewn square and laid one upon the other to 
form the walls; while the roof was made of “splits” 
also from fir-logs. Near by was a low, warm shed 
for our cow and five sheep; and we had a little 
inclosed plot of ground, of perhaps a quarter of an 
acre in extent, at the foot of the crags, for potatoes 
and turnips. 

But in the winter season we often removed, for 
three or four months, to the shore of a little mere, or 
pond, five miles back in the woods, where the winds 
were not so cold, and where the storms were not so 
severe as on the coast. Here on the pond-shore and 
in the shelter of the woods and rocks, we had another 
low, warm, log-house, with a great fireplace of large, 
flat stones all along one side of it, and wide, warm 
berths across the opposite side. There was also a log 
barn for the cow and sheep; and in summer we 
always came up here for a few days to cut and store 
hay for winter use. 

A large brook flowed into the pond farther along 
the shore; and not far back from the pond there was 
a waterfall twenty-five or thirty feet in height. Dur- 
ing the winter the ice formed here in cones about the 
falls and below them; but the water of the pool and 
in the rapids never wholly froze over. 

There were always many otter about these falls in 
the winter; they had their dens under the banks of 
the stream, beneath the ice and snow, but came out 
on sunshiny days and made use of the ice-cones as 
“slides,” to play on. My brothers and I set traps 
here and caught the otters every winter. Some- 
times we got as many as a dozen in one winter; yet 
the animals would come back there each year; for 
the pool at the foot of the falls abounded in trout. 

Near these falls there was an old fireplace, made of 
stones, and the remains of three or four old circular 
huts where a few of the Boothick tribe used to live. 
We were always a little afraid that some of them 
might still be about there, though it is said that the 
tribe is either extinct, or has migrated to Labra- 
dor. Uncle Dorich, however, declares that he saw 
three of them at a camp on Grand Pond in 1867; and 
the people at the Cove and at Hall Bay think that 
there may be some of them even yet living at the 
ponds in the forests of the interior of the island. 

These Beothicks, or ‘‘Boothicks,”’ as we commonly 
pronounced the word, were the original inhabitants 
of Newfoundland. They were also called the “Red 
Indians,” to distinguish them from the Mic-mac Ind- 
ians who came to Newfoundland after the whites 
settled the island and who assisted the whites to ex- 
terminate the Boeothicks; for a most relentless and 
cruel war of extermination was waged against these 
poor aborigines. 

The truth of the matter was that the Beeothicks were 
seen to be in possession of valuable furs which the 
whites coveted. Both their dress and their sleeping- 
couches were always of rich furs, such as otter, mink, 
sable, black fox, fisher and wolf, so that the members 
of a single family would often have about them furs 
worth from two to three hundred dollars. To steal 
upon an encampment of these poor people, attack 
and shoot them down, seemed to the white people a 
far easier method of acquiring furs than to trap the 
animals; and as no law protected the Indians, they 
were for years slaughtered, actually like wild beasts, 
for the furs which they wore. 

About the year 1803 the government took steps to 
prevent the slaughter of the Indians. Laws were 
passed for their protection; and a reward was offered 
for the capture of a member of the tribe by means of 
whom the authorities hoped to open communications 
with the survivors. 

During the year 1804, a fisherman named Cull, cap- 
tured a woman of the tribe whom he saw paddling in 
her canoe from the woods to a little island, after 
birds’ eggs. Cull took her to St. Johns, where she 
was kindly treated and sent back to her tribe loaded 
with presents. She is said to have admired the 








tpaulettes of the naval officers very much. But she 


would never part with her own fur dress, though 
they offered her very fine clothes in place of it. 

It was afterwards feared that she never reached 
her tribe, but was murdered by Cull for the presents 
which she had received. Cull’s reputation was bad, 
and he had shot numbers of the Indians. This 
woman stained her skin a red color with the juice of 
the black alder, as did all her tribe. It is from this 
circumstance that the Boothicks were called Red 
Indians. 

Two other squaws were afterward brought in, one 


| all the rest of us heard the cry far too distinctly, and | 
were too much wrought upon by it to go to bed again. | 
| Fergus kindled a fire in the big brick and iron stove, | 
and we all sat near it, doing nothing save listen to 
| the weird cadences until daylight. 

As soon as it was light enough to distinguish ob- | 
jects out of doors, we went to the little front windows 
of our small house, and strained our eyes to make | 
out some sign, trace, or token which should aid us to 
an explanation of the sounds. Several times the 
outcries had ceased, or changed in tone, and they 


in 1819 and another in 1823; but although many inter- | were by this time little more than moans. 


esting facts concerning the Boothicks were learned, 


the object of the Newfoundland government in offer- | 


ing a reward was never accomplished, and no authen- 


tic case of one of the tribe being seen has been re- 


ported since 1840. 

From this long digression, I return to affairs more 
closely pertaining to my own family at Dotard’s Cove. 

We heard the strange cry, to which I have alluded, 
shortly after midnight, on one of the last days of the 
month of October. A hard northeasterly gale had 
been raging for two days, and a very heavy swell 
was running into the Cove. It was such a storm as 


| Sometimes drove in drift-logs and the fragments of 


old wrecks. The drift-logs were often of a kind of 
wood that did not grow in Newfoundland, and were 
said to come up from Southern lands in the Gulf 
Stream, and to be deflected out of it by the heavy 
northeast storms. 

Granny Minna was the first one in the house to 
hear the cry. All the others were soundly asleep at 
that hour; but she was a light sleeper, and the sound 
had wakened her. I heard her speaking to Uncle | 
Dorich, who was a little deaf, and I remember to} 
this day what a queer tone her voice had, for the old | 
lady was rather superstitious. 

“There’s a marmaid come into the cove,” she said 
tohim. ‘Deary me, it bodes us no gude, I’s afeard.” | 


LISTENING TO THE CRY. 


“Bosha, granny!’’? Uncle Dorich exclaimed. “Go 
to bed. Your old head’s a leetle eary to-night.” 

“Soffa Dorich, your ears be a sight mo’ eary than 
my old poll!’ retorted the old lady. ‘“Dinna ye hear 
her croon?” 

I was listening now, and heard very plainly a 
strange sound, wailing out on the stormy wind. 
Whether it came from a living creature or not, it was 
hard to determine. It seemed to begin in a deep, 
low noise, like a groan, which gradually rose to a 
high-pitched, long-drawn shriek, then sank again to 
a dreary wail. 

We three boys got up and went to the door. The 
night was dark as pitch, and the wind drove sleet and 
snowflakes in our faces; but we peeped out, listening, 
and soon heard the cry again, much more distinctly 
now, for it appeared to be just a little way out in the 
cove; adeep, horrid groan, then the wild, long shriek 
and wailing scream. 

Granny Minna came and tried to draw us back 
from the door. 

*Coom away, laddies,” she said, in that singular 
thin tone of voice that affected us all so strangely. 
“She’s a no gude sprite that’s coom up frae the deep 
sea on siccan night as this. Frap the door, laddies, 
and put the bar ontil it. It’s no sea-bogy that we 
want wi’ us.” 

Brenna, my sister, who had been awakened by 








grandmother’s talk, began to cry from fear, and 
dragged us away from the door. 

My mother, who shared very little in the peculiar 
superstitions of Granny Minna, was yet not free 
from superstitions after the manner of natives of 
Newfoundland. 

“It may not be a marmaid or a sea-bogy,” she said 
to us. “There be no such things, I believe. I wod 
mair think it’s the ghaist of the pore Boothick 
woman they wickedly shot, years agone, out on the 
ice o’ the bay. They say the pore thing nae raised 
her hand in defence, nor said a word to beg for her 
life, but just crooched down on the ice, and crossed 
her arms on her breast.” 

It was held by some of the old people that the 
spirits of certain of these cruelly murdered Indians 
still haunted the shores of the bay, and my mother, 
though she believed not at allin mermaids, was more 
than half a believer in ghosts. 

Uncle Dorich alone refused to get up, or listen with 
us to the strange sound. It was only the wind, he 
said, whistling through a knot-hole of the splits; but 


The first objects in the water which we were able 
to make out in the dim light were many animals, or 
bodies, which at first we thought must be seals. Then 
we observed that they all had what seeined to be 
white, widespread horns, in shape like those of a 
cow, yet larger and wider spread than those of any 
cattle we had ever seen. The water about our jetty 
seemed to be full of them. They did not appear to 
move, but lay in the water and heaved with the 
waves. 

While we were looking in wonder at these singular 
bodies, Rufus, my second brother, espied an odd red 
object farther along the shore, which had now drifted 
into shallow water. The curious moaning sounds 
appeared to come from this red object, which was as 
large as, or larger than, a hogshead, and seemed to 
be of the same shape. ; 

Fergus and Rufus hurriedly put on their coats and 
fur caps,—for it was snowing and blowing heavily, 
and was very cold,—and ran down to the jetty. I| 
followed them, and we discovered that the horned 
creatures were indeed dead cattle, oxen, with long, 
wide horns, and bodies now greatly swollen and dis- 
tended. 

There were seventy-three of them! 

Where had they come from? Who had owned 
them? These were questions which we were then far 








from being able to answer. Their 
presence was a mystery to us. 
But curiosity concerning the om- 
inously moaning red object on the 
shallows soon drew us away from the dead cattle, and 
after a time Fergus and Uncle Dorich went out to it 
in a boat. It proved to be a cylindrical butt, with 
conical heads made of thick iron plates, bolted 
together. 

In the upper end was an orifice with valves in it. 
In one of the valves a barnacle had become wedged 
fast. At a ring in the bottom end was attached about 
twenty feet of rusted chain cable. 

The moaning noises were produced at the valvular 
orifice, as the thing heaved on the waves. It was 
painted red, and had the partly obliterated letters 
U. S. S. on one side in white, and was also numbered 
9 in black paint. 

We conjectured that it might have come from some 
port on the coast of the United States, but none of 
us at that time knew what it was, or for what pur- 
pose it had been made. 

But I have since learned—what the reader has 
probably surmised—that it was undoubtedly a 
“whistling buoy,’ such as are moored off the en- 
trance to harbors or dangerous reefs, to warn vessels. 
Ordinarily the heaving of the sea produces, by the 
compression of the air inside them, a peculiarly dis- 
mal groaning noise; but in this case, the presence of 
a bit of shell in the orifice added to the groan a long, 
wailing cry. 

This buoy had broken from its anchorage, and, in | 
its driftings about the ocean, had finally floated into 
our cove, and, oddly enough, chanced to come in 
company with those dead cattle. 

The presence of the drowned cattle, too, is no 
longer a mystery to me. They had, beyond doubt, 
been cast overboard to lighten some distressed vessel 
plying between New York, or Boston, and Liverpool. 
Probably they were cattle brought from the Western 
plains of the United States, intended for the English 
market, but, by an odd freak of fortune, were driven 
by the storm into the Bay of Notre Dame, and at 
length floated up to our jetty. 

What seems most singular about the circumstance 
is that the drowned animals should have kept together 
as they did, for we did not hear of any others coming 
ashore in other parts of the bay. 

I once mentioned the incident to the captain of an 
ocean steamer, and he told me that on one occasion 
his vessel had encountered what he called a “herd” 
of drowned cattle, at least a hundred in number, in 
mid ocean, and that they were all in close company, 
as if the natural gregarious instinct had held them 














together, even after life was extinct! I should wish, 
however, for some better explanation of the fact. 

It is an old saying that “ ’tis an ill wind that blows 
no one any good.” During the forenoon we carried 
a line around the dead “herd,” and drew the cattle 
into the lee of our jetty. They proved a fairly valu- 
able prize, for we afterward sold the tallow which 
we tried from the carcasses at Fogo for two hundred 
dollars. The hides were spoiled by the salt water 
and by sharks, which had gnawed many of the bodies. 





C. H. TURNER. 
(To be continued.) 
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TO-DAY. 
All that thou canst call thine own 
Lies in the phrase “to-day.” 
—Brig.-Gen'l M’Callum,. 
cnibacomil ~@> a 


For the Companion. 


HUNGARIAN HOME LIFE. 


‘<Isten aliijon mek ! (May God bless thee!)” saida 
fine-looking, gray-haired old gentleman, as I jumped 
out of the train at Debreczin, accompanying the 
words with a kiss on each cheek. 

Thirty years before I had visited him as a young 
student, and ten years ago I had been with him again. 
When I was first there, Hungary had just passed 
through a bloody and unsuccessful struggle for lib- 
erty. Her leading statesmen and orators and gen- 
erals had been banished, or imprisoned, or executed 
on the scaffold. Every household was saddened by 
the calamities of war, and crushed under the inces- 
sant exactions and oppression of the Austrians. 

I was there then as the first American in that part 
of Hungary, and felt a deep sympathy with this de- 
feated effort for freedom, though very careful to say 
nothing which would expose me to the Austrian po- 
lice. Subsequently, however, I was suddenly thrown 
into prison, but I cannot now explain the circum- 
stances of that event. This gentleman, Dr. T—~, 
who has since become a distinguished savant, had 
been at that time a most kind friend to me, and ex- 
erted himself generously to free me. 

I greeted him most warmly, and giving a paper 
slip with the number of my valise to a porter, I fol- 
lowed my friend to an old-fashioned, muddy open 
barouche, with a driver in slouched hat and feather, 
looking like a bandit, and four wild horses. Away 
we dashed like mad through the muddy streets, al- 
most running over the operatic-looking peasants who 
crossed on the walks. The town seemed to me like a 
collection of tents, with great wide paths between. 

There was scarcely a house above one story in 
height, and all were built of stone or white stucco. 
Stately figures, with long hair and swarthy marked 
faces, and eyes that glittered even in business chaffer- 
ing, were about the markets, some clad in long sheep- 
skin robes reaching to the knees, with the wool out- 
side, and wearing black slouched hats and feathers; 
others in a highly convenient costume for hot weather, 
which looked like a linen nightgown, and top boots. 

The markets, which were held in the open street, 
contained everything which could be used by an agri- 
cultural population, but the fruits and products were 
precisely like those of an American market. 

The gentlemen we met, even the clergymen, wore 
braided and slashed military dark frock coats and 
high boots, and slouched hats. 

Every one was very polite. My companion was 
kept continually saying, “A la solgaya’’ (aldzatos 
szolgdja ) “Your humble servant,” and doffing his hat. 

At length we dashed into the gate of my friend’s 
house, and entered what seemed a crypt, with stone 
arches meeting in the centre of each room, the vaults 
being covered with plaster and frescoed—a cool, 
shaded mansion for hot weather, and, like the others, 
of only one story. I had usually occupied the parlor 
as guest-room, but now was put under a vault toward 
the kitchen. 

We occupied the good doctor’s study as sitting- 
room, where he studied and smoked and received his 
guests and patients. 

At an early hour we were gathered for the bounti- 
ful Hungarian dinner, which was served in a kind of 
porch, I think, with stone pavement. First, the 
delicious soup, of course; then cut-up pieces of roast 
meat, with preserves, handed round; then pieces of 
roast fowl or chicken, with red pepper; and various 
Magyar dishes utterly indescribable, with a great 
variety of nice puddings, with fruit—among the 
dishes, one of boiled ears of corn or maize. 

In this dinner there was a peculiar entertainment. 
The hostess looked out into the court-yard—into 
which the room opened—and suddenly called some- 
thing like “Janoska!” In stalked, with a dignified, 
dainty step, a large tame stork. 

The lady said something to him, and he threw his 
head over on his back, looking up toward the ceiling, 
and clapped his bill in the most extraordinary man- 
ner. Then he received a bit of food, and retired 
with a kind of a bow, and an equally dignified man- 
ner, and we heard him clapping in the court-yard. 

Our hostess said this was his mode of saluting the 
powers above; she thought perhaps he was worship- 
ping! He had been an inmate of the household over 


\ ten years. 


After dinner came the black coffee and the inevi- 


| table pipes and cigars. My host was a distinguished 
|man of science, and was to be President of the 


Scientific Association which was soon to meet in 
Debreczin. 

The young ladies at dinner were dressed almost 
precisely like voung ladies in America, and seemed 
to be engaged in almost the same pursuits. One of 
the children was busy in filling up a stamp-album and 
was very eager to get our American postage-stamps. 
A young gentleman was present who was extremely 
interested in duck-shooting, and wanted me to go 
out to the country with him to spend the night in a 
hut he had built near a pond. 

It struck me there and in other families that the 
Magyars exceed even the Americans in their indul- 
gence of little children. These eat and drink pre- 
cisely as their seniors do. If any one canon of health 
in the Eastern States and England is settled, it is 
that a child should not eat his heavy meal late in the 
day. The dinner should be in the middle of the day 
and the supper should be light, and not later than 
six or seven in the evening. 
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But in one castle, where I had a delightful visit, 
the noble-born children took a supper of several 
courses with wine at nine o’clock, and then went 
right to bed. The result was that while I was 
there a lovely little girl had gastric fever; but the 
physician never thought of connecting the disease 
with the family’s eating habits, and I presume 






when the chila 
recovered she had 
precisely the 
same indulgen- 
ces. 

It is this ignorance of sanitary laws 
which is destroying the Magyar race. 
There is a dreadful mortality of in- 
fants—the births, also, barely exceed 
the deaths. The Hungarian mothers 
must study sanitary science, or in a 
few generations only Slavonians and 
Wallachs will be left to inhabit those fertile plains 
and picturesque mountain-valleys. 

While in Debreczin, my friend the doctor took | 
me around to make numerous visits, among | 


others, one to the Calvinistic Protestant Bishop, 


who had an enormous diocese here, containing 
many thousand persons. We saw, too, the pro- | 
fessors in their ancient Protestant University, and 
several clergymen. 


Nearly all lived in the curious crypt-houses, | 
some rooms of which were prettily frescoed. Thev | 


were very agreeable, intelligent men. 


The Hungarian temperament is the most charm- 


ing and attractive I have ever met with in any 
country ; it seems to me to combine the best qual- 
ities of the English and American people. There 
is a peculiar ardor and enthusiasm about the Mag- 
yar which make him entirely different from the 
German or the Englishman and at the same time 
give him something of the stanchness, sincerity 
and common-sense of the Briton. 

The people are easily carried away by ideas and 
fancies, and are full of fire and passion, but 
behind it all they have a fund of strong sense 
which always brings them out right at last in pub- 
lic matters. They have the oldest free political 
constitution in Europe. For a thousand years 
they have been governed by a Parliament, and to 
a certain extent by free institutions. 

Then the Hungarian in private life is the best 
of friends. He stands by one. He values friend- 
ship and goes out of the way for it. The men 
who befriended me thirty years ago are still as 
warm and faithful as ever. When one visits 
them, it is as if visiting a near relative. It is hard 
to get away from them. People spend weeks 
with one another. 

I have known a party of a dozen, with horses 
and servants, to come unexpectedly to a castle, 
and to be received as if they belonged to the 
family. 

The Magyars are great talkers and they enjoy 
the long chats in the balconies over coffee and 
cigars, or rambling about in their groves and 
parks. With the excitable nature of the people, 
and their quick appreciation of fun or oratory, 
they are constantly passing about good jokes and 
dramatic stories. 

They are by nature good conversers, and, like 
the Americans, they become public speakers very 
early. Their language suits itself to flights of 
eloquence and poetry and impassioned appeals. 
I can say for myself that I never listened to 
human tones so touching, nor to oratory so grand 
and poetic, as from the celebrated Hungarian 
orator, Louis Kossuth, although he spoke in a 
language not his own. 

The popular music, too, is wonderfully inspir- 
ing—I often stop to listen to the Zigeuner (Gypsy) 
melodies. They begin in a low, sad key with 
slow time and gradually change into a lively, gay 
measure, until they end in a whirl of the most 
cheerful melodies. The airs seem to represent the 
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temperament of the people. 

A deep undertone of sadness runs through the 
nature of the Magyars, and is heard in their 
poetry, and yet it changes very easily into joy 
and merriment. One of the greatest of their 
poets—Arany—I have often seen; a noble man in 
appearance and in spirit. He died not very long 
ago, and his loss was felt as that of Longfellow was 
here. His poems have been translated into Eng- 
lish, with other Hungarian poetry, in a volume 
published in New York; but the translation was 
not a good one, and did not picture the passionate 
fire and poetic spirit of the original. The son of 
Arany I have known well and he has evidently 
something of the genius of the father. He has 


read pend) poetry, pe his contin ¢ at 
such a difficult thing as Lowell’s ‘“‘Biglow Papers” 
was surprising. Even the dialect did not trouble 
him. 

As a nation the Magyars have a profound feel- 
ing for poetry, and the popular songs pass every- 
where from one person to another. Their greatest 
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orator, Kossuth, appealed to their sentiment in- 
cessantly, and his language was filled with im- 
| agery ; but the most effective of their modern 
| orators, Dedk, was a man with no imagination, 
and distinguished for hard logic and close argu- 
Cuarues L. Brace. 





TRUE. 


How true it is no spoken words can gi ve 
Form to the best of thoughts which in us live! 


—Samuel Burnham, 


ae er eens 
THE BRITISH HOUSE OF LORDS. 


A few weeks ago a young English peer, of high 
rank, was caught cheating in a horse-race, and 
was expelled from the race-tracks controlled by 
the Jockey Club. He had entered a horse in a 
race, and in order, dishonestly, to make money, 
had directed his jockey not to let his horse win. 

This disgraceful incident, happening to a man 
who, by right of birth, has the power to aid in 
the making of English laws, has called general 
attention to the defects of the upper branch of 
Parliament—the House of Lords. 

It is not, indeed, the only incident which has 
taken place in recent years involving a peer in 
personal disgrace. At the present time a peer is 
hiding on the Continent, so as to be out of the 
reach of the law. Instances of peers being made 
bankrupts have not been rare in recent years, and 
cases of hopeless moral depravity, on the part of 
noblemen, have again and again been made pub- 
lic. 

In a body comprising between five and six hun- 
dred men, however, most of whom have been 
reared in, and are peculiarly subject to, the temp- 
tations of great wealth and luxury, it is perhaps 
not surprising that some should go wrong; that 





there should be extravagance, dissoluteness and 
dishonesty on the part of weak peers. 

But the House of Lords also contains a large 
number of able, useful and upright men. Its 
bench of twenty-six bishops presents many exam- 
ples of intellectual talent and pure personal lives. 
The House, not long ago, was found to contain 
twenty-one peers who had served England as 
diplomats abroad; six who had governed large 
colonies; two ex-Speakers of the Lower House, 
two ex-Lord Chancellors, two field-marshals, eight 
able judges, forty generals, admirals and ex-min- 
isters, and twenty-four who were or had been 
members of the Cabinet. 

In political eloquence, the hereditary chamber 
need not fear comparison with the populariy 
elected Lower House. The Duke of Argyll, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Earls of Rosebery, 
Granville and Carnarvon are debaters who are 
not excelled by more than two or three of the 
greatest speakers in the Commons. 

Many of the peers, mioreover, have served in 
the Commons, and have either succeeded to titles 
empowering them to sit in the Lords, or have been 
created peers on account of ability or party ser- 
vices. Manufacturers, bankers, brewers and other 
business men have been raised to seats in the 
Upper House; though as yet science and medicine 
are unrepresented in it, and the only literary man 
who has been made a peer solely by reason of his 
literary achievements is Lord Tennyson. 

It is clearly seen in England, however, that the 
House of Lords is not thoroughly well-fitted to be 
a powerful and practical legislative body in these 
days. The idea of a man becoming a legislator 
for life, merely by right of birth, is seen to be 
absurd at a period when the masses of the people 
have come to rule the empire. 
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Even Lord Rita. a high papery and very 
tenacious of the privileges of his order, is in favor 
of making some changes in its composition. ‘‘We 
belong too much to one class,’’ he says, ‘‘and the 
result is that, with respect to a large number of 
questions, we are all too much of one mind.” 

The reform of the House of Lords, indeed, is 
oue of the questions of the near future in English 
politics, though it is not one of the questions that 
will probably soon be settled. Clearly as the 
necessity of reform is perceived there is an im- 
mense amount of conservative inertia to be over- 
come before the movement can be successful. 

Among the suggestions that will be considered 
are the creation of more life peers, in order that 
more general ability may be secured, and all fields 
of knowledge and action may be represented. 
Again it will be proposed that the peers as a whole 
shall choose a portion of their members to per- 
form the legislative duties of their House, as the 
Scottish and Irish peers now elect a few of their 
number to represent them in the House. 

The new House of Lords, if it should be re- 
formed in either of these ways, would be more in 
accordance with the spirit of the age than the old, 
and far better fitted to perform its task in the 
system of the English government. 





HAPPY HOUSE. 


oO ew y house! whose little ones are given 
arty to Thee, in faith = yer— 
To EThoe, their Friend, Who from the Ly 4 of heaven 
Guards them with more than mother’s care. 
O happy ponest where little voices 
Their glad hosannas love to raise; 
And childhood’s lisping tongue rejoices 
To bring new songs of love and praise. 


—From the German of Spitta. 
————~+or 


ABOVE AND BELOW GROUND. 


One of the little noticed, but very important, 
changes that have taken place in modern times is 
that which has occurred in what may be called 
the construction of cities. We can best explain 
and illustrate our meaning by contrasting the city 
of to-day with that of the beginning of this cent- 
ury. 

At the earlier period a city was no more than a 
large and crowded village. The buildings were 
much closer together than they were in a country 
town, and somewhat, but not very much, higher. 
Except in a small number of cities, all buildings, 
and in these few cities most of the buildings, 
were lighted by means of whale or lard oil, or of 
candles. Almost universally the water needed 
for domestic purposes was drawn from local wells 
or cisterns. Systematic drainage was a thing un- 
known in American cities. 

Now every one is aware of the immense gain 
to the present generation that has resulted from 
the invention of the elevator, from the introduc- 
tion of gas and water, and from the construction 
of sewer systems; but we fancy few young peo- 
ple, at all events, reflect upon the radical change 
which these and other improvements have effected 
in the form and appearance of cities. 

Take the case of the elevator. Forty years ago 
a structure four or five stories high was often a 
cause of loss of money to the builder or of suf- 
fering. The upper floors were very undesirable to 
tenants, and could only be let at a low rent, and 
the men who hired or used these floors were 
obliged to make the persons employed by them to 
climb the stairs, laboriously, on foot. 

Now, third or tenth story makes but little dif- 
ference, since the elevator carries one to either 
floor, without effort and in about the same time. 
Many tenants prefer the upper floors, as they are 
there removed from the dust and noise of the 
streets, and sometimes, in very high buildings, 
they can catch from their windows glimpses of 
the green country. 

It has resulted that warehouses and buildings 
for offices are erected to enormous heights,—ten 
stories or more,—and every year sees an increase 
in the loftiness of city structures. The one dan- 
ger which is increased is that from fire; for the 
difficulty of escape is greater, and to throw water 
into the upper part of such a building is almost 
out of the question. 

This danger is overcome by putting into the 
building nothing that will burn, except the finish of 
the rooms. Walls, partitions, floors, roof, stairs, 
laths, are of brick, stone, iron, fireclay and slate. 
A fire in such a building would burn itself out in 
the room where it originated anu die for want of 
fuel. 

But men have gone underground as well as into 
the air. We do not refer to the enormously deep 
basements, but to the sub-structure of the streets. 
Gas, water, and sewer pipes are not recent innova- 
tions. They were all in or beneath the streets 
when men now old were infants. 

Yet there are constant additions to these under- 
ground neighbors of the roadway. Overhead tele- 
graph and telephone wires are in many cities being 
removed, or have been already removed beneath 
the surface. The latest improvement comes from 
the laying of pipes to carry steam for heating 
purposes. Sooner or later, too, the electric-light- 
ing wires will be under ground. 

To all this may be added the system of rail- 
roads—on the surface in most cities, above ground 
on stilts in New York, below ground in London. 
The mere mention of the vast difference which 
these changes have made is all that is necessary 
for our purpose. 





Thus the modern city has been made capable, 





lene number of persons to a given area. rons 
by the quick means of transportation from place 
to place, the area which a city can cover, while 
permitting those who inhabit it to pursue.their 
occupations efficiently, has been greatly extended. 
Moreover, this has been accomplished while 
improving the sanitary condition of cities by 
means of sewers which carry away the refuse 
matter, and while adding vastly to the comfort of 
the inhabitants by giving them light, water and 
heat without effort. 

When one further reflects that future changes 
will be no less great and far-reaching, one may 
well think twice before consenting to smile at the 
fanciful sketches of the city of the next genera- 
tion, drawn by the funny men of the funny pa- 
pers. Perhaps the reality will outdo their imagin- 
ings. Who knows? 
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SIDE-ISSUES IN LIFE. 


A well-known physician of Kentucky, a man of 
learning, und a refined taste in art, architecture and 
music, a year or two ago broke loose from the long 
strain of work and took the first holiday of his life. 
He was able to spend but a month in Europe. When 
he returned his friends crowded about him, eager to 
hear of the keen enjoyment which they knew he 
must have felt. 

“Yes, yes!” he said, impatiently. “There were 
historic houses and pictures and something to inter- 
est me at every turn; but I had worn too tight shoes 
on the voyage across and I could think of nothing 
but my corns!”’ 

One of our later presidents, on the evening of his 
inauguration day, was asked by an intimate friend 
what were his secret feelings when he reached the 
summit of his ambition and hope. 

“I expected,” he said, ‘‘to feel a glow of triumph; 
but I have had ophthalmia lately and while I was 
taking the oath the sun glared into my face so fiercely 
that I was really conscious only of my eyes.” 

It is the minor incidents of life, after all, rather 
than its great events and bearings, that give it mean- 
ing and significance, just as the skull of a man is 
unseer. by himself and others while his color, eyes 
and hair make him beautiful or hideous in his own 
sight and that of the world. 

The habit of looking after trifles answers the same 
purpose in a character that the litle governor does 
in a huge engine. It prevents jarring, mistakes and 
disaster. 

Hence the man of plain, thoughtful common-sense 
usually succeeds better in gaining happiness for him- 
self and his family than does the hero or the great 
genius. He may set no high aims before him, but he 
will live simply and healthily in a well-ventilated, 
comfortable house. He may not love the woman he 
marries to distraction, but he will take care not to 
marry a woman hampered with disreputable kins- 
folk. He will never by word or act stir your soul to 
noble deeds, but he will not forget to post your let- 
ters, nor to close the window if you are in a draught. 

These little virtues are the growth of cultivation, 
and they are worth while cultivating by even a 
Shakespeare or a Newton. 

They are the tithes of mint, anise and cumin which 
we should not forget to pay in life as well as the 
“‘weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and 
faith.” 
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A HISTORIC TREE. 


An incident of the Revolutionary War which is 
authentic, though not included in our histories nor 
widely known, is the story of the Liberty Tree which 
stood in Charleston, South Carolina. It was a huge 
live-oak, which grew in the centre of the square be- 
tween Charlotte and Boundary Streets. 

When the popular excitement over the Stamp Act 
was at its height in Charleston in 1766, about twenty 
men, belonging to the most influential Carolinian 
families, assembled under this tree, and were ad- 
dressed by General Gadsden. He denounced the 
measure with indignation, and prophesied that the 
colonies would never receive justice from the mother 
country. He then, after a moment’s solemn pause, 
declared that the only hope for the future lay in the 
severance of all bonds with England, and in the inde- 
pendence of the Colonies. 

This, it is asserted, was the first time that the inde- 
pendence of this country was spoken of in public. 

The men assembled then joined hands around the 
old oak, and pledged themselves to resist oppression 
to the death. Their names are still on record. Most 
of them were distinguished for their courage and 
patriotism during the struggle which followed. 

The Liberty Tree was regarded with such reverence 
by the enthusiastic Carolinians that Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, after the surrender of Charleston to the British, 
ordered it to be destroyed. It was cut down, and 
afterwards its branches were formally heaped about 
its trunk and burned. 


—_~+<@ro——___—__- 
FOR RAINY DAYS. 


Some time must elapse before our school system 
shall include the training of the hand to dexterity 
and the eye to exact observation. Meanwhile, the 
rainy days are at hand, and the deep snows are not 
far off, when boys and girls will hunger for some- 
thing to do, and the illimitable out-of-doors will be 
sternly closed to them. 

Then country boys will have a resource in the barn 
or the shed, where they can use their knives, cut 
their fingers, ‘‘make things,” and play many games. 
We saw a knowing father the other day helping his 
son construct, in a corner of an old shed, a rough 
but efficient carpenter’s bench, with a drawer in it 
for the tools, and a screw to hold a board while it 
was planed; all rough, strong and handy. It will be 
a wonderfully nice thing to have about a house, good 
for both father and son. 

City boys cannot all have such a convenience, but 
many of them can; and when they can, it is a pity 
they should be denied it. In many houses a little 
room, or part of an attic, or a light corner of a cellar, 
can be spared for t’:e children’s bench and tools. 

It does them a world of good, besides confining 





first, of giving homes and places for work to a 


their “litter” and noise to a small part of the house, 
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where it does not annoy others. With a little help 
and sympathy, too, they will often become really ex- 
pert in carpentry, and make convenient objects and 
repairs for their relations and friends. 
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SINGING HIS WAY. 


Years ago one Joseph Bishop used to ferry persons 
across the Cumberland River near Hartville. He 
was often irritated by persons who, when ferried 
across, would either tell him they had no money, or 
offer him a piece of money which he could not change. 
Tired of this treatment, he determined that every 
passenger should pay something. 

One day a man approached the ferry, whistling a 
lively tune. As he met Mr. Bishop he said, ‘‘Mr. 
Ferryman, I wish to cross the river, but I have no 
money.” 

“Can you sing?” asked Bishop. 

“T can sing a little,” answered the stranger. 


“Tam very fond of singing,” said the ferryman, | 


“and if you will sing all the way across the river, I | 
will ferry you over for nothing.” 

“Agreed,” replied the man, and he began singing 
as Bishop pushed off. The ferryman rowed leisurely, 
and when the passenger finished his song he stopped 
singing. Bishop’s oars dropped from his hands. 

“I just stopped to get my breath,” said the vocal- 
ist. 

“And I just stopped to rest my hands,” answered 
the ferryman. 

Another song was raised, and Bishop worked with 
the oars. When the second song ended, the oars 
ceased moving. The man began a third song, and 
the oars moved leisurely. 

“T am tired,” said the man. 

“Let us rest awhile,” answered the ferryman, and 
the boat floated down the stream. 

The passenger sang a fourth song and Bishop 
rowed. When the man sung, he pulled; when the 
music gave out the ferryman’s muscles relaxed. The 
man sung jigs and reels, and as the boat touched the 
shore, he jumped to land, exclaiming, “That ferriage 
cost me much breath!” 

“Itis the longest voyage I ever made across the 
Cumberland,” said Bishop. 

“T’ll bring the money with me next time,” said the 
man. 

“Do!” answered Bishop, ‘‘or a new set of tunes.” 
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COUNTRY ROADS. 


Persons who have journeyed through New England 
cannot have failed to notice that the older roads com- 
monly lead one over the tops of hills, even where a 
shorter way between two points could have been 
found by the valleys. The same thing has been 
observed with regard to the roads of old England. 

A late writer upon the history of England has taken 
much pains to show how the English people have 
been occupying lower and lower ground as the cen- 
turies passed. First, the high lands only were cleared 
and cultivated. It was only there that the soil 
was dry enough and warm enough for tillage. Later 
generations occupied the lower slopes, until now the 
drainage of the country has been carried to the point 
that even the fens and marshes are brought under 
cultivation. 

Something such a course of clearing and settling 
marked the growth of New England. More than all 
else, perhaps, was the force of tradition, and the 
habits of thinking and feeling which the colonists 
brought with them. Their ambition and pride was 
to make their new home as nearly like the old one as 
climate and soil would permit. 

It is easy to find many reasons why the early roads 
should go over the hills. Itis there that the soil is 
dryest, that the woods are most open and best lighted. 
From the hill-tops views could be had of the country 
about. 

If the first paths led over the hills, and the earliest 
clearings were made upon the hill-tops, it was nat 
ural that the roads should keep the same location to 
the present time. 

But whatever the reason may be that the roads 
lead him over the highest ground, the traveller has 
little occasion to complain. He has before him the 
widest prospect over the country, and if he be a tour- 
ist his pleasure is greatly increased. Most of our 
fine old villages are built upon high ground, and 
many early churches stand upon the summits of hills. 
The movement from the uplands to the lowlands, 
here as in England, is lessening the picturesqueness 
of the landscape. 





NOBLESSE OBLIGE, 


Although ‘nice customs court’sy to great kings,” 
yet military discipline is not wont to relax at their 
request. The scion of royal blood who enters the 
army or navy renders himself accountable to the 
same rules, and subject to the same punishments, as 
his humbler comrades. 

Michael, the third son of the Russian Emperor, is 
in the naval service. Something more than a year 
ago, when holding the rank of a midshipman, the 
flagship in which he was serving was wrecked on the 
coast of Denmark. The admiral ordered the life- 
boats to be lowered, and directed Michael to take 
charge of the first one. The royal midshipman de. 
clined to obey. 

“Tam your commanding officer, and I order you 
into the boat!” cried the admiral. 

“I cannot obey you,” returned the prince. “It 
would not become a son of the Emperor to be the 
first to leave the ship. I shall remain with you till 
the last.” 

“But I shall put you under arrest for disobedience, 
&s soon as circumstances will allow me.”’ 

“I mean no disobedience, but I cannot obey,” per- 
sisted Michael. 

In due time the crew, with the exception of four or 
tive men, reached the shore in safety, and the last to 
leave the vessel were the admiral and Duke Michael. 
hen, as soon as temporary shelter was obtained, the 
rigid discipline of naval life was resumed, and the 
young prince was placed under arrest for disobedi- 
ence to orders. 

The Russian Minister at Copenhagen, being at 


| 


“J approve the act of the admiral in placing the 


I bless and kiss my son for disobeying them.” 
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ICEBERGS. 


The vessel which traverses the Atlantic by the 
ordinary route between New York or Boston and the 
British and French ports runs a chance of meeting, 
| in the open sea, a craft which carries no lights, which 
| makes no signal, and which turns neither to the right 
nor to the left for approaching ships. These craft 
| constitute avery great danger for transatlantic navi- 
gation. They are the icebergs, floating down from 
the Polar regions: 





| 


So serious has become the danger from icebergs 
that an international conference has been held at 
London to consider certain schemes of international 
legislation looking toward some means of preventing 
collisions with the icebergs, which are most numerous 
in the neighborhood of forty degrees north latitude 
and fifty degrees west longitude. 

Icebergs, so plenty in that neighborhood, are never 
seen along the Atlantic coast below Newfoundland. 
The reason for this is plain. The great blocks of ice 
descending from Baflin’s Bay do not find water enough 
to float them when they reach the banks of New- 
foundland, which extend far into the Atlantic. 

Accordingly they drift seaward, turning, twisting, 
plunging as they do so and are borne on by the Polar 
current until passing into the Gulf Stream they 
gradually melt in its warmer waters. 

An English steamer has counted three hundred 
and fifty-one of these icebergs, whose height above 
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midshipman under arrest for disobeying orders, and | the blood and building up the system. Take it now. 
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the water varied from several feet to three hundred 
feet. Some of these mountains of ice were seven 
miles long. Only one-sixth of an iceberg ordinarily 
projects above the water—a fact which goes to prove 
that the largest of these masses reached a depth of 
one thousand to one thousand five hundred feet 
the surface. 

This year, between the 4th and the 25d of June, 
eighty icebergs were counted. The largest, observed 
by the steamer Samaritan, was two hundred feet 
high and two miles long. 


elow | 
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NOVEL ILLUMINATION. 


Mr. Ober was one evening alone in his cabin on) 
one of the Caribbees, when he heard shoutings in 
the distance, and looking out, distinguished two 
torches, held aloft by unsteady hands, approaching 
through the forest. As they came nearer, he made 
out three persons, who were singing a bacchanalian 
song, and evidently intoxicated, though, as after- 
wards appeared, they were not so far gone but that 
they still had their wits about them. 

Acting upon the resolution of the instant, I barri- 
caded door and window, slipped a couple of cartridges 
jinto my gun, and retired to my hammock. By this 
| time the Caribs were upon me, pounding heavily at 
;my door, and shouting, in unintelligible French, 

threats, entreaties and imprecations. 
| I kept silence, which only exasperated them the 

more, and at ‘ast I heard one of them say, “I will 





| see if he is there;” and then, later, when I thought | 


| they had gone, I heard a slight rustling at a crack in 
the walls, and saw sailing into the room, one after 
| another, tiny sparks of fire, glowing with a greenish 
phosphorescent light. 
They did not drop inert, these sparks, nor did they 
set fire to my thatch, for they were sparks of the 
| animal kingdom, elaters, fireflies, two of which will 
give out light sufficient to read by. 
| The little gleaming messengers increased in num- 
bers, and the darkness was crossed and re-crossed by 
| fiery trails of light; and still the busy fingers of my 
| assailants thrust them in more and more. At last 


| the room became quite light, and by an inadvertent 


| movement I exposed myself. 


With a shout, they proclaimed the success of their 
| device, and demanded to be let in; but this I would 
| not do, and after howling themselves hoarse, they 
finally went away. 


—__—_~<e+_____. 
SINGING AND FEELING. 


Expression is both the outward grace and the ani- 
mating soul of music. Even children may be taught 
to seek it, if they are once shown how necessary it is 
to artistic effect. The superintendent of a Western 
Sunday school, a hearty, energetic man, who evi- 
cently understood children, thus gave his boys and 
girls an illustrated lecture on singing with a mean- 
ing: 

The 
all, an 
istic. 

“Now, children,” he cried, “if your uncle were to 
give you half a dollar, you wouldn’t go to your 
mother and say, in a mournful tone of voice: 

‘Mamma, uncle’s been and given me fifty cents.’ | 

“No, you’d rush up and exclaim, ‘Mamma, only 
fancy! Dear Uncle John! You'll never guess what | 
he’s gone and done! He’s given me a whole half. | 
dollar, all to myself!’ 

‘And so you sing, as if you only half believed it, | 
‘I—loave—to t-e-l-l the sto-ory!’ when you should 
shout it with your heart and soul.” 

After that criticism the children did sing it as if 
they meant it, and made the church ring with their 


glad young voices. 


Lp agen of one song did not please him at 
his way of correcting it was very character- 





—+o+ 
NOT HIS BEE. 


Some shepherds are reported to know all their | 
sheep individually, even when their flocks are very 
large; but it is certainly uncommon for a bee-keeper 
to be on such a footing of intimacy with a hive of 
bees. This anecdote is furnished by Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle: 


At Christ Church (Oxford), not in my time, but a 
year or two afterward, one of our distinguished 
Eton men devoted himself assiduously to bees, and 
troubled his contemporaries—so they said, at least— 
with continual buzzings and an occasional sting. 

In these cases he always denied stoutly that his 
bees were in fault, and once when Dean Gaisford, 
having sent for him, told him plainly that his bees 
must be sent away because a gentleman commoner 
had just been stung, he replied, instantly : 

“Mr. Dean, I assure you that you are doing us a 
great injustice. I know that bee well; he is not 
mine at all, but belongs to Mr. Bigg, of Merton.” 


—~<er____—_ 
HE HAD NONE. 


Heroic action is not necessarily such as would be 
approved by common-sense in its coolest moments, 
and the man of mettle is often first in sneering at 
himself for foolhardiness. 


Governor Trumbull, of Connecticut, on the occa- 
sion of a riot, attempted to quiet the people by a 
speech, when a random missile, hitting him on the 
head, felled him to the greund. He was badly hurt, 
and as his friends carried him into the house, his 
wife met them at the door, exclaiming: 

e my husband, they have knocked your brains 
out! 

“No they haven’t,” said the governor, with some 








Once informed of the facts, telegraphed them to the 
Emperor, and received from him the following reply: | 


asperitv. “If I had had any brains, I shouldn’t have 
gone out there.” 
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THE SECRET DRAWER. 
In idle mood I touched the springs 

That opened wide the secret drawer, 
To gaze on half-forgotten things 

That waked the memories of yore: 
Small scraps of letters loosely tied 

With silken bands of faded blue, 
Containing words of love and pride, 

rung from my heart when life was new. 


A lock of radiant golden hair 
That once adorned a glorious head 
Of a young angel heavenly fair, 
And long since numbered with the dead; 
A dark-brown tress—the sole remains 
Of a brave woman lost and gone. 
The partner of my joys and pains, 
Whose smile made sunlight where it shone. 


I sighed, I kissed them like a fool— 
‘Although, perhaps, the fool was wise 
With wisdom learned in sorrow’s school— 

Who saw the truth through all disguise. 
And taking counsel with my thought 

I asked myself, ’mid haze of tears, 
Why these fond relics, fancy-fraught, 

Should live beyond my span of years? 


Live with their tales of thought or deed, 
For merchandise in scandal’s mart, 
To satisfy the clamorous greed 
Of scribblers who dissect my heart 
When I lie slumbering in the mould, 
Unwitting of Fame’s noisy blast, 
And sell for miserable gold 
The sacred secrets of the past? 


To build romances from my life, 
Or weave the lies that seem like truth, 
From shadows of long-ended strife 
And unknown agonies of youth? 
Take them, ye flames! such fate is best! 
All but the lock of hair I crave 
To wear Lay my living breast, 
And perish with me in the grave. 
Temple Bar. —Charles Mackay. 
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For the Companion. 
HER WILLY. 


The Western newspapers contained not long ago 
the pathetic story of an old woman who had just 
died in a small Ohio village. 

Her son, a pleasant, honest lad, left his home in 
1857 to go to the West to seek his fortune. He 
had always been a considerate, affectionate son, 
and for some years wrote letters regularly to his 
mother, in which he gave her every detail of his 
life. His letters were peculiarly tender, and full, 
it is said, of poetic feeling. He taught school in 
Kansas, and then became a ranchman. 

In bis letters to his mother he continually prom- 
ised to come home as soon as he should have 
made money enough to keep her in comfort. 

During the war, he became a guerilla, and after 
hostilities had ceased, threw himself into a life of 
wild crime. His name became the terror of the 
West as that of one of the most rapacious of the 
robbers and murderers who infested the plains. 
His deeds were equally marked by reckless dar- 
ing and wanton cruelty, but he seemed to have a 
special fondness for adventures that gave him a 
chance to prove himself utterly heartless. 

The story of his crimes was brought to his 
mother, but she refused to believe it. 

“That is not my Willy,” she said, calmly. ‘It 
is another man of his name. He was a good 
man. I know him.” 

She was told of his violent death at last, but 
was not moved. ‘That was not my Willy,” she 
reiterated. ‘‘He isa good man. My boy will yet 
come to me, and close my eyes in peace.” 

She held her sublime faith in her boy to the 
last. No proof could convince her that the inno- 
cent child and honest, loving boy, whom she 
knew so well, could be the famous bandit. 

Was there not a basis of truth in her pathetic 
faith ? 

There is a well-known picture which represents 
an old man, grown bloated and hoary in vice; 
but the leering, lying face is pushed aside like a 
mask, and from beneath peeps out the pure child 
that he once was. In the breast of the worst 
criminal still lives the soul of the man he might 
have been. Who should know this lost, hidden 
self so well as his mother? 

It is to this sleeping soul within us that the 
Christ speaks. He snmmoned it in Saul when he 
was a persecutor, bidding him arise and become a 
Christian and a martyr. He recognized it in the 
thief dying upon the cross. 

‘To-day shalt thou’’—not the criminal, but the 
repentant soul—be with Me in Paradise.” 

When we come to Him for forgiveness let us be 
sure that it is not upon our sins that He looks but 
upon the struggling soul within with a love more 
forgiving and tender than that of our mother’s. 


4@> 
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LIFE IN SIBERIA. 


The Russian policy of banishing troublesome 
citizens to Siberia has been one of the worst feat- 
ures of the Czar’s despotic government. To 
those accustomed to good society, and to comfort- 
able habits of living, such an exile is a living 
death. The severity of the climate, the cruelty 
of the officials, the general character of the peo- 
ple, and the separation from old friends, make the 
life of banishment almost intolerable. 

But recent travellers in this dreary land bring 
to hght some facts which mitigate the evil of the 
eruel exile. The families of the banished prison- 
ers are permitted to join them, as the government 
argues wisely that a prisoner will be more con- 





of the prisoners prefer to remain in their new 
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tented, and less inclined to engage in new plots, if | 
family life is re-established. 

There are alsc opportunities of acquiring wealth, | 
by working in the mines, or engaging in overland | 
commerce. One exile, by birth the son of a serf, | 
who had large business capacity, became a mil-| 
lionaire by establishing the overland tea trade. | 

Others have been equally fortunate in other 
branches of business, so that a few, a very few, 


home when the long sentence of exile has expired. 
——— —++o-— 
MONT BLANC. 


Mont Blanc may, perhaps, on account of its great | 
height, — 15,781 feet,—and its immense glaciers, of | 
which the “Sea of Ice” is the largest, and which covers 
one hundred and four square miles, be called the most | 
famous mountain in the world. This mountain cele. | 
brated its centenary this year; that is to say, the | 
people of Chamounix, at the mountain's foot, have | 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary of its ascent 
by Benedict de Saussure, an illustrious man of sci- 
ence, who was the first to climb Mont Blanc. Cha- 
mounix has erected a monument to De Saussure, | 








which has just been dedicated, and it will also raise |” 


one to Jacques Balmat, who was De Saussure’s guide 
on the occasion of his first ascent in April, 1787. 


De Saussure was a botanist, and his botanical stud- 
ies at the base of the mountain had given him a 
strong desire to climb to the summit. It was no idle 
curiosity which prompted him, but a desire to obtain 
a knowledge of the geological laws which had gov- 
erned the formation of the chain of the Alps, which 
fixed the age of its granites and limestones, and | 
would explain the composition and apparent disor- 
der of its ledges. 

Two Englishmen, Pococke and ba ey by name, 
had attempted the ascent before. They came with a 
retinue of baggage-bearers, and even with soldiers, 
and were dressed, for some unknown reason, in Arab 
costume. They ascended no further than the timid- 
est travellers now climb, and were then compelled to 
turn back. 

Having finally provided himself with hardy moun- 
taineers for guides, De Saussure set out for the sum- 
mit. He was gone four days. Almost at the outset 
a terrible avalanche gp — one of his guides. 

Presently the rarity of the air began to tell on the 
whole party, After throwing three or four shovelfuls 
of the snow that lay in their path, the men would 
sink down exhausted. The wilderness of glaring 
snow blinded them; the thinness of the air made 
their ears buzz, and they became the victims of fears 
and hallucinations. | 

Their food was soon frozen. Fearing every step 
might be their last, the men faltered, but De Saus- 
sure urged them on and on. 

Finally, the last precipice was climbed. Could the 
men believe their eyes? They were at the summit. 
De Saussure has left an account of his impressions, 
in which he says: 

“It seemed to me like adream when I saw below 
me the majestic summits, the redoubtable peaks of 
the other Alps, whose very bases had been difficult 
and dangerous of approach to me. 

“T noted their position, their relations, their struct- 
ure; a single glance resolved the doubts that I had 
been trying years to clear up!” 

De Saussure died in 1799, so that he has been a 
long time aunties, be monument. Jacques Balmat, 
who p im, b a famous Mont Blanc 
guide. Once, with only his staff, abandoned by his 
companions, Balmat — three days at the top of 
the mountain. Since De Saussure, nearly eight hun- 
dred travellers have climbed to the summit where he 
was the pioneer. 


Ball 
nied 
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HOSPITABLE. 


According to the author of ‘‘Camps in the Carib- 
bees,” the Caribs, who are now mostly Roman Catho- 
lics, obey one text of Scripture to the letter, they 
‘‘use hospitality one to another without grudging.” 
And very refreshing such treatment must be to a 
traveller in a strange land. It gives one a comfort- 
able home-feeling even to read about it. 


I recall one of the many excursions which I made 
into the forests in my search for birds. The day was 
hot, but a cool breeze from the ocean tempered the 
heat. Bordering the forest was a little open space, 
in the centre of which, on a spur of the hills over- 
looking the sea, was a small thatched hut, inhabited 
by one of the few families of Caribs who have re- 
mained uncontaminated by negro blood. 

As I emerged from the forest,I was met by a 
robust damsel with laughing eyes, who brought for 
me a wooden bench and placed it beneath the grate- 
ful shade of a mango. Next appeared her father, 
who welcomed me, and then disappeared. 

A little later, when he came back, he was driving 
before him a flock of fowls, and singling out the larg- 
est and plumpest, he requested me to shoot it. 

Thinking I had not understood him, I hesitated, 
but, at a repetition of the request, fired and tumbled 
the fowl in the dust. There was an instant scatter. 
ing of the others, but the old man picked up the dead 
one and marched off with it to his wife. 

Then he knocked down a few cocoanuts, and clip- 
ing off the end of one, brought it to me, with its 
vory chamber full of cool, refreshing water. 

In an hour or so I was invited to the hut, where, on 

a clean table, was spread a substantial meal of bread- 
fruit and yam, with the chicken I had so recently 
shot. This last was a luxury the Indian seldom 
treated himself to; and when I reflected to what 
extent my host had deprived himself, and remem- 
bered the recent, the very recent, demise of the 
chicken, I could scarcely eat. 

My friends refused to sit at table with me, but 
attended upon my wants, bringing me fresh cocoanut 
water and mangos and guavas for dessert. To be 
sure, there was neither fork nor knife; but one living 
in the woods is never without his a, anda 
fork is quickly whittled from a palm rib. 


—~+@ 
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ALVAN CLARK. 


A few of the elderly people of Boston remember 
the studio of the late Alvan Clark in School Street, 
where he painted the fine miniature portraits that 
were in vogue fifty years ago. There was no such 
thing then as a crowd of school-girls rushing upstairs, 
and having their tintypes taken at twenty-five cents 
each. The worthy Monsieur Daguerre was still a 
scene-painter in a Paris theatre, all unmindful of the 
great invention which was to convert his French 
name into a word in every civilized language. 

If a lover then desired to present his portrait to 
his sweetheart, he had to face a formidable series of 
labors. He must dress up in his best clothes, and 
have his hair cut, arranged and brushed to the last 
degree of nicety. He then repaired, by appointment, 
to the studio of the miniature painter, and had sev- 
eral sittings of two hours each. If the picture was 
satisfactory, it was enclosed in an elegant case and 
duly presented. The usual price of such a portrait 
was fifty dollars. 

The recent death of Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, 





and the great celebrity of the large telescope lenses 
made by him and his two sons, particularly those de- 


signed for the great Russian observatory and the Lick 
observatory in California, have caused many of the 
miniatures painted by him to be brought out from the 
drawers of old bureaus, and handed about for the 
entertainment of guests. 

They are such works as we should expect from the 
most patient, painstaking and faithful of men—exact 
to a hair, and of a daintiness of touch that requires 
one of his own perfect glasses to disclose. 

As specimens of art they are naught; the minute- 
ness of the picture forbids that they should be real 
works of art, but the fidelity of his copies of those 
prim beaux and disfigured belles of the last genera- 
tion is both admirable and absurd. 

It was while Alvan Clark was a Boston miniature- 
painter that he one day found his eldest boy trying 
to construct for himself a small telescope. Thé 
father from that hour became interested in the tele- 
scope, and in the sublime science of which it is an 
instrument. He and his boys made one, made others, 
made many, and at last gave themselves wholly up 
to the business, and became the leading makers of 
telescopes in the world. 

Probably Mr. Clark’s training in painting minia- 
tures upon ivory was of essential service to him in 
the great work of his life. The last finish given to 
the object-glass of a large telescope requires the skil- 
ful, sympathetic application of the master’s hand. 
Nothing else will answer; and this, in some degree, 
explains why a man, who had scarcely seen a tele- 
scope till he was past forty was able, in a few years, 


to surpass all men in the correctness of his instru- | 


ments. 
——_-__+or-.- --— 


WHO SHALL BE FAIREST? 


Who shall be fairest? 
Who shall be rarest? 

Who shall be first in the songs that we sing? 
She who is kindest 
When Fortune is blindest, 

Bearing through winter the blooms of the spring; 
Charm of our gladness, 
Friend of our sadness, 

Angel of life, when its pleasures take wing! 
She shall be fairest, 
She shall be rarest. 

She shall be first in the songs that we sing! 


Who shall be nearest. 
Noblest, and dearest. 
Named but with honor and pride evermore? 
He, the undaunted, 
hose banner is planted 
On Glory’s high ramparts and battlements hoar; 
‘earless of danger. 
To falsehood a stranger, 
Lookin Lanes Le while there's duty before! 
+ 8h. 


He shall be dearest, 
He shall be first in our hearts evermore! 
——— -__—~+@r— 
SHARING HIS PAY. 


The Italians tell a story which well illustrates the 
principle that it is never safe to make a corrupt or 
extortionate bargain, since the very keeping of it 
may get the barguiner into trouble. The Marquis de 
la Scalas, a very wealthy nobleman, had invited his 
neighbors to a grand entertainment, and proposed 
that the feast which he served them should lack no 


delicacy that could be obtained. Some of the guests | 


who had arrived early for the purpose of paying their 
respects to the marquis, were present in his chamber 
when his steward came in and said that a fisherman 
had brought some of the finest fish in all Italy, but 
demanded a most extraordinary price. 


“No matter about the price,” said the marquis, 
“buy the fish, and pay him his ie 

“So I would,” said the steward, “but he refuses to 
take any money.” 

“Then what does he want?” 

“A hundred strokes with a whip, and he says he 
will not throw off a single blow.” 

The whole company hereupon ran down stairs to 
see what sort of a fisherman it was who demanded 
so singular a price for his fish. 

“These are beautiful fish,” said the marquis. 
“Come, my man, how much money do you want for 
them?” 

“Not a penny, my lord,”’ said the fisherman, “I 
will not take money. If you wish to have the fish 
ae must order me a hundred Jashes on my bare 

ack; otherwise I shall apply, elsewhere.”’ 

“Rather than lose the fish,” said the marquis, ‘‘we 
must let this fellow have what he asks. Here!” he 
cried, to one of his grooms, ‘“‘pay this man his hun- 
dred lashes, which are his honest demand; but don’t 
lay them on too hard—don’t hurt him very much.” 

e fisherman stripped for the whipping, and the 
groom prepared to do his master’s bidding. 

‘‘Now, my friend,” said the fisherman, “keep the 
account correctly, I beg of you, for I don’t want a 
stroke more than is my due.” 

The whole company were astonished at the bravery 
with which the man bore the operation, until he had 
received the fiftieth lash. Then he cried out, ‘“‘Hold, 
my friend! I’ve had my full share of the price 
now.” 

“Your share!” exclaimed the marquis. ‘What 
do you mean?” 

“I have a partner, my lord, whom I promised a full 
half of whatever I got for my fish, and I think your 
lordship would say that it would be a shame to de- 
prive him of a single stroke.” 

“Who is your partner?” 

“Your porter, my lord, who keeps the outer gate. 
Although he knew there was to be a feast, he refused 
to admit me to the grounds until I had promised him 
half of what I should get for the fish.” 

“Ho, ho!” said the marquis. ‘That is the sort of 
business that is done at the outer gate, is 1t? Well, 
you have had a half of the pay, and now, indeed, 
your partner shall have the other half!” 

The dishonest porter received the “payment” in 
full measure, and the marquis sent the fisherman 
away with twenty sequins, 


a 
DANGEROUS. 


Some of the less exciting duties of a soldier’s life 
are even more hazardous than hand-to-hand conflict 
in the thick of a battle. A soldier, detailed with oth- 
ers to search a.portion of the Red River for torpedoes 
planted there by the Confederates during the war, 
has the following story to tell of an experience dur- 
ing which he and his companions ran a constant risk 
of being blown into the air by a concealed explosive, 
or “picked off’ by a sharpshooter from the bank: 


We had been at work three or four days, and had 
fished up seven or eight ugly-looking machines, when 
we got into a part of the channel which ran within 
— feet of the right hand bank. 

ust at this time a colored man, who had been lying 
out in the swamps for several weeks, waiting for his 
deliverance, informed us that he had observed men 
lanting ooees in this bend about two weeks 
fore. He thought there were wires leading from it 
to the swamp, but we searched for a couple of hours 
without being able to find that such was the case. 

The bank was a dense jungle, in which a thousand 
men could have concealed themselves, and the gun- 
— could not shell it from the position they had 

aken. 

It was about an hour after dinner that we moved 
up and began grappling in the bend. The boat in 
which I was stationed turned her bow down stream, 
threw over her grapnels, and two men used the oars 
to give her headway. We had not pulled her fifty 
feet when the irons took hold, and drew the boat 
back to the spot by means of the rope. 

Then, standing on the seat in the stern, I lifted at 
the obstruction, and it came slowly up. 





It had just appeared at the surface sufficient for me 
to make out that it was a boiler-iron torpedo, when 
there came an awful explosion. At the same instant 
our boat was lifted high in the air, and broken to 
pieces, and I scarcely comprehended what had oc- 
curred until I found myself in the water at least two 
hundred feet below the point of explosion. 

My hair, whiskers and eyebrows were badly singed, 
and my clothing was on fire, as I came down after 
the flight. While I had escaped, the other three 
men were killed outright and horribly mangled, and 
the great wave created swamped the boat working a 
few hundred feet below us, and drowned one of her 
crew. 

While swimming for this capsized boat, a man stood 
on the bank of the river, and fired four shots at me 
from a revolver, and with the fifth he killed the col- 
ored man who had given us information. The victim 
stood on the bank, about midway between the two 
boats, and was shot through the head. The torpedo 
was, no doubt, exploded by electricity, and the man 
who fired the shots was the operator who exploded it. 
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AN OLD SOLDIER. 


| Among the names of those who have been decorated 

with the Medal of Honor is that of Sergeant James 

Fegan, who for thirty-five years was a soldier in the 
| United States army. His record shows that he en- 
listed in 1851, re-enlisted several times, participated 
in thirty battles, and was wounded five or six times. 
Army Regulations ordain that the funeral escort of a 
sergeant shall consist of sixteen privates, com- 
manded by a sergeant, and accompanied by the non- 
| commissioned officers of the company wearing side- 
| arms only. 

When Sergeant Fegan died at Fort Shaw, Mon- 
tana, the colonel ordered out the whole garrison to 
follow the remains of a man whose years of faithful 
service and brave deeds were thought worthy of ex- 
traordinary honor. 

Fegan was an Irishman who loved the service, and 
| delighted to participate in its duties and dangers. 
|One day in 1867, when his regiment was at Fort 
| Dodge, on the banks of the Arkansas, Fegan called 
| at the adobe hut of his first lieutenant, accompanied 
| by his wife and son. 

| He called to put twenty-eight hundred dollars in 
the lieutenant’s hands to keep for him. Standing 
erect, six feet two inches in height, he put his left 
hand on the little boy’s head, saluted with his right 
| hand, and said: 

“Liftinint! the proudest feather in his father’s cap 

it will be when he sees this lad idducated like an 
| officer and a gintleman. An’ we've got the money to 
| do it—too—haven’t we, ould woman? Dhropacurtsy, 
|} woman! Right-hand salute, James, to the liftinint!”’ 
| When the son grew up he enlisted in the father’s 
|regiment. He was promoted to be first sergeant of 
| the company and thus there was presented the singu- 
lar spectacle of father and son serving as sergeants 
in the same regiment. 

Fegan senior was respectful and soldierly in his 
demeanor to officers, who were to him of the ‘“qual- 
ity,” and he exacted similar respect to himself when 
on duty. 

One night at the guard-house, he, being the ser- 
| eguat of the guard, was addressed by a recruit as 

“Jim.” 

Whack ! and the raw recruit was sprawling. 

«Jim, is it?” roared the irate sergeant. “Whin I’m 
on dhuty it’s ‘Sergeant Faygan’ ye’ll callme. Whin 
I’m off dhuty, thin, an’ not ¢il/ thin, ’m Jim. D’ye 
mind it? D’ye mind it?” 
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ON THE FRONTIER. 


A missionary in the San Juan Islands, in Washing- 
ton Territory, gives, in the Golden Rule, the follow- 
ing curious notes from his life among the “children 
of nature” to be found in that region. His first ser- 
vice there was continually interrupted by men going 
out to drink whiskey from bottles concealed in the 
bushes. On another occasion, when a collection had 
been taken amounting to one dollar and seventy-five 
cents, a man came to the desk after the close of the 
service, and demanded his money again. 


“What money?” asked the minister. 

“Why, the money I put in the collection plate.” 

“If you put it in, why do you want it back?” 

“Oh,” said he, “I only put it in for example’s 
sake.” 

He then sought in the plate, and having selected 
two five-cent pieces, pocketed them and left. 

Having kept an appointment for preaching one 

day, the missionary found seventy-five or eighty 
people waiting for him near the cabin of a leading 
man in the islands. 

“Shall I conduct service here?” asked the preacher. 

“No, sir. Just you wait a little,” replied the man, 
and going into his house, presently reappeared with 
hammer, nails, saw, axe and a shingle, which he 
handed the minister, saying: 

“You take that and follow me.” 

Minister and congregation accompanied the man 
through a narrow trail for a long distance, and halted 
at an open space. The man then took off his coat, 
and began cutting brush for seats, after which he 
drove two stakes into the ground, and nailed a shingle 
on them. 

“There's your pulpit, sir,” said he, turning to the 
minister. ‘Fire away!” 

So the preacher fired away, while the congregation 
did so in another sense, for almost all of them in- 
dulged, while listening, in a quiet smoke. 

Another anecdote is good enough to conclude the 
series. At the close de marriage ceremony, the 
minister was given a fee of five dollars, and a week 
later the newly married husband appeared at his 
house, asking that he might take back the money, as 
he needed it to buy provisions. 
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BOTH. 


The inhabitants of the north of England are a 
matter-of-fact people. In a village in one of the 
dales lived a kind-hearted but somewhat hot-headed 
woman, who entertained the minister when he came 
to preach there. 


On the occasion of the first visit of one minister, 
wishing to know whether he preferred tea or coffee 
for breakfast, she went to the foot of the stairs and 
called out the name of her guest. There was no 
answer. 

After waiting awhile, she called again and was 
answered with, ‘““‘What do you want?” in anything 
but a gentle tone of voice. 

“T want to know whether you'll have tea or coffee 
to your breakfast?” 

“Tl have either or both,” was the odd and not 
over-courteous answer. . 

“You’ve got out on the wrong side of the bed, this 
morning,” said the irritated dame to herself; ‘but 
I'll fit up yer order, my man!” So saying, she went 
to the cupboard, took thence a tea-pot, and putting 
into it equal quantities of tea and coffee, made 2 
strong decoction for the preacher. 

Presently he appeared for breakfast and realized 
that he had a strangely flavored beverage before him; 
so, pausing, he asked, ‘‘What’s this, missis?” 

“It’s both, sir; and you shall either drink that or 
go without.” 
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BLUEBERRY or other vegetable stains may be re- 
moved from table linen by straining the discolored 
omen through a pair of scissors.— Burlington Free 
| Press. 
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For the Companion. 
MY LITTLE MEN. 


Oh dear! What a noise and clatter! 

Feet and tongues go patter, spatter. 

Do you ask me, ‘‘What’s the matter?” 
’Tis my noisy little men. 


This morn, at half-past four 

(I’m sure ’twas little more), 

Bang! went the nursery door, 
Tn came the little men. 


“Mamma, we both are here. 
Please tell that story, dear, 
That fairy story queer,” 


“Nor roll ’round a marble, nor climb up a! children were at play in the yard. When asked 


cherry-tree >” 
“Ho.” 
“Why, Uncle George, I have a kitty at home 
that can do all those things and wag her tail too. 
And then she comes into my lap purring and lov- 
ing me when I stroke her pretty fur. And she} 
didn’t cost a cent, for old Miss Bland gave her to, 
me for nothing. I’m e’zactly the same obliged to | 
you, Uncle George” (Patty was always polite), | 
“but you see this kitty can only wag her tail, so| 
’course she isn’t quite as nice as my kitty at/| 
home.” 
And Uncle George laughed again as he said,— 
“I think you are e’zactly right, Patty.” 
I think so too, don’t you? 


8. D. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


Jessie’s teacher gave her little pupils a party, to 
which “‘little brother” was invited. He ate heart- 
ily of ice-cream and cake, and was found repos- 
ing on the bench in the porch, while the other 





why he didn’t join them, he exclaimed : | 
“Oh, I can’t play, my pants choke me so!” 


a eee 
For the Companion. 


THE LASS IN THE GLASS. | 
My baby lass peeped into the glass 
And saw a face sweet and merry, 
Two bright eyes as blue as the skies 
And lips like a ripe red cherry, 
Teeth of pearls, a crown of curls, | 
And two little dimples—maybe. | 
“Oh,” cried my lass, to the one in the glass, 
“Come, play with me, pretty baby!” 
ter 


Little Ellie, who is too young to attend school, 
enjoys the Saturday’s play with the older chil- 
dren, but dreads the Saturday night’s scrubbing 
he regularly receives, one day remarked, ‘‘Well, 
I would love Saturday if it just hadn’t any night 
to it!” 














(NUTS TO CRACK} 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
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RIDDLE. 
Although unmarked my wondrous powers, 
I surely fill a mighty place ; 
Without me this fair world of ours 
Would lose a portion of its grace. 
There’d be no fresh and joyous spring, 
No songsters flitting through the air, 
And men would sin instead of sing; 
There’d be no goodness anywhere. 


There’d be no morning and 





no night, 





Said the teasing little men. 


So they climbed upon the 
bed, 
And they tumbled o’er my 
head, 
Till my patience almost fled 
With my jolly little men. 


But the story then I told, 
While my arms must doubly 
hold 
The dear heads of brown and 
gold, 
Of my precious little men. 


Then we laugh and talk till 
light 
Sends away the dusky night, 
And the golden sun shines 
bright 
On my merry little men. 


Then through all the busy 
day 
I must join the fun and play, 
And the quarrels soothe 
away, 
Of my naughty little men. 


And I often ask, perplexed, 
With my spirit sadly vexed, 
“Surely what can I do next 
For my restless little men?’ 
But when falls the twilight 
gray, 
And they softly kneel to 
pray, 
Oh, how earnestly I say, 
“God bless my little men!” 
MAMMA. 
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For the Companion. 
TWO KITTIES. 


Little Patty went to visit 
her cousin Mabel, who 
lived in a city. 

Patty had often heard 
about what a fine place the 
city was, and she saw a 
great many nice things 
which she liked very much. 

One day Uncle George 
took her on his lap, and 
said : 

“Well, Patty, don’t you 
think the city is the great- 
est place you ever saw ?” 

But Patty shook her 
head doubtfully, and said, 
with a sober little face : 

“Well, I don’t know, 
Uncle George. I s’pose it’s 
a great place, but you see, 
it’s all so crowded up with 
houses that you can’t tell 
much about it. There isn't 
a single thing in it like 
grandpa’s big meadow.” 

“That’s very true, Pat- 
ty,” said Uncle George, as 
he laughed and kissed her. 

One day, when Uncle 








Now little Rosy Posy 
Had been very often told, 

That she must not get up early 
When the room was dark and col }. 





For the Companion. 








And there she shook and shiver: d, 
While the tear-drops downward stole, 
Oh, a long time after mousey 
Had got safely down his hole. 


But Rosy learned a lesson, 
For her sister heard her say, 
I will never get up errly, 
Till my mamma says I may.” 


Lizbeth B. Comins. 


Littue Rosy 


But once she chanced to waken 
When she thought it must be day, 

And she had the greatest longing 
To get out of bed and play. 
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She peeped at her big sister, 
Right beside her in the bed, 

And sister slept so soundly 
That Miss Rosy slyly said: 


“T’ll creep along so softly, 
Oh, so softly on each toe, 


For, oh, a cunning mousey, 


And Rosy, when she saw him, 
Scampered quickly back to bed, 
And then pulled up all the blankets 
Till they hid her naughty head. 







That perhaps I’ll never wake her, 
And perhaps she’ll never know.” 


So naughty Rosy Posy 

Stole quite slowly ’cross the floor. 
But she started back in terror 

Just before she reached the door. 


Finding all the house was still, 
Thought that he would creep so softly 
Right across the window-sill. 





No wedding gowns for 
maidens true ; 
Though sun might shine, 
there’d be no light; 
Whatever would the peo- 
0? 


You think it queer, no doubt, 
to find 
My absence would such 
ruin bring; 
But you must ever bear in 
mind, 
I am the end of everything. 


2. 
DOUBLE FINAL ACROSTICS. 
Words of Five Letters. 


. A punctuation point. 
A test. 
A niggard. 
Markets. 
A pigment. 
A Bible name found in 
‘hronicles 6. 
. A Jewish month. 
A species of wild goose. 
Poets. 
To set ut defiance. 
11. A kind of tea. 
12. Gaudy. 

The fourth line, read down, 
will give the name of two 
saints whose festivals occur 
on November 11 and 30. 

The fifth line, read in the 
same manner, will give the 
name of a church festival 
celebrated on November Ist. 


CYRIL DEANE. 
3. 

EASY ANAGRAMS. 
The Ten Largest American 
Cities. 

Wykren, O. 
Happihead, Ill. 
Bornlo, Ky. 
Cochi, Ga. 
Soto, N. B. 
Sults, Io. 
Lombeta, R. I. 
Tinnicia, N. C. 
Africass, Conn. 
Norwesen, La. 


4. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
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SNA Sober 
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10. 
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Across; A letier from Que- 
bec. A gentle blow with the 
hand, or some soft substance. 
To restore after damage or 
decay. A town where King 
Arthur is supposed to have 
held his court. A kind ot 
boat used in the Southern 
States. A small foreign coin, 
valued at about one-eighth 
of a cent, American money. 
A letter from Boston. 

Down: A letter from Con- 
cord. A rod or stick used b 
masons in mixing hair with 
mortar. Suspense of deci- 
sion or action. In Turkey a 
house of rest for travellers. 
The protuberant part of a 
cask. Likewise. A _ letter 
from Charleston. 

MYRTLE GREEN. 


5. 
CHARADE. 
My first is a shelter, bare 
and rough; 
My second we all should 
make; 
My whole you may visit, if 











George was going home to 





bold enough 





tea, he saw something in a 
store window, and said to himself: 


“‘That’s the very thing for my little country las- | 


” 


sie.” So he bought it and carried it home. 

“A little white kitty!” said Mabel. 

“Oh, I like kitties!’ said Patty. She was going 
to give it a hug, when Uncle George said : 

‘“‘Wait a moment.” 

He took a key and wound up something that 
sounded to Patty like grandpa winding up the 
great clock at home. It was only a make-believe 
pussy, such as you see in the toy-shops, but—it 
began wagging its tail exactly like a real one! 

‘“Isn’t that nice!” cried Mabel. ‘I’ve seen 
them before, Patty. They’re just to look at for 
they cost three dollars and a half.” 

“I got it for you, Patty,” said Uncle George. 
“Don’t you like it ?” 

Patty looked at the wagging tail for a moment 
and then said, ‘Is that all it can do 2?” 

“Tos.” 

“Can’t it walk ?” 

“Ho.” 

“Nor drink milk, nor cateh mice ?” 

“No.” 


For the Companion, 
MY GIRLS. 


My blue-eyed girl is careful, 
And seldom breuks her toys; 

My brown-eyed girl is certain 
To make the greatest noise. 


There’s nothing of her dollies 
That’s left but just the name; 

And yet, if you'll believe it, 
We love both girls the same. 





For the Companion. 
CAYENNE PEPPER. 


When Ruthie is naughty mamma puts a pinch 
of cayenne pepper on her tongue, and Ruthie 
| thinks ita hard punishment, harder even than a 
whipping. 

One day, not long ago, Ruthie got up feeling 
| rather cross. Nothing suited her. 


it will take a lot of it to make you a good girl 
to-day,” said mamma. 

“Oh no, no!” cried Ruthie, earnestly. 
pinch, just a little pinch will do.” 

“Then you think a little would be enough, do 
you?” asked mamma. 

“Not any ’tall is enough, mamina. Not any 
’tall is enough of that stuff. I—I—guess—I’ll 
—be—good-——’thout—it.” 

And sure enough! She was a very good girl 
all the rest of that day. 


= Or 


**A little 





Little Wendell saw a dog sitting on his haunches 
the other day. ‘O mamma, mamma,” he cried, 
‘just come an’ see Kaiser standing up on his back 
heels !”° 

Stuart was running around the room sticking a 
lead pencil into the keyholes, and every other hole 
he could find, exclaiming, “I’m a driver! I’m a 


| Her rosy face was all snarled up, and naughty | driver!” 


words came much oftener than good ones. 
“Ruthie, if you are not a good girl in half an 


| 
| 


‘*What kind of a driver?” said mamma. 
“A screw-driver, precious little mamma,” he 


hour, I shall have to get the pepper. I am afraid | replied. 


| are brushed. 





An ocean voyage to take. 





Conundrums. 


What is that part of yourself that you would not 
sell for a million of dollars, and yet give away with- 
out grudging? Your arms (alms). 

What poet’s name could Leo X. truthfully sign 
himself? A Pope. 

Why is pepper like a pea-pod? Because it is full of 
p’s (pease). 

In —- of a winter storm, what part of an 
animal might you name? Its nose (It snows). 

What is the difference between an ancient, well- 
preserved book and the cotton with which a comfort- 
uble is filled? One is intact, and the other is tacked 
in. 


Why is a mirror like a great thinker? It is a re- 
flector. 
When are pease like a clean hearth? When they 


What is more old-fashioned than a last-year’s bon- 
net? A last-century’s bonnet. 

When is a hat like the toothache? When it is felt. 

What kind of boys are found in the sea? Sea- 
urchins. 

Why are potatoes like a lot of mismated gloves? 
Because they are of no use until they are pared 
(paired). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Indian Summer. 
2. Meadows, as mowed. 2%. Elaborate, tale a bere. 


3. Needs, dense. 4. Article, clear it. 6. Ignorance, 
nice organ. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 


vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any | 


time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 


masters are required to register letters whenever | 


requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Tiiree weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on — paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion. 
THE PANCREAS. 


The pancreas is a long and narrow organ, extend- 
ing horizontally back of the upper part of the stom- 
ach. It is what in animals is called “the sweet 
bread.” Its office is to secrete one of the digestive 
fluids, called the pancreatic juice, which flows into 
the duodenum—that part of the intestines nearest 
the stomach. The pancreatic juice passes usually 
through the same duct that carries the bile, though 
sometimes it occupies a duct of its own. 

In some respects it resembles saliva, and thus con- 
verts starch into sugar; but, unlike saliva, and like 
the gastric juice, it also digests albuminous food 
(flesh); and, still further, like the bile, it aids in 


digesting fat, forming an emulsion, and resolving it | 


into glycerine and the fatty acids. 

It will be seen that the pancreas is a very impor- 
tant organ, and yet less is known about its diseases 
than about those of any other organ of the body. Its 
proper symptoms are largely hidden by symptoms in 
other organs disturbed by it. 

For instance, it may of itself give no sensation of 
pain, though greatly diseased; and yet the inflamma- 
tion or irritation of the pancreas, extending to the 
neighboring ‘‘solar plexus,” a great bundle of nerves 
near the kidneys, may give rise to agonizing neural- 
gias. 

The pancreas may be congested, and suffer a conse- 
quent hemorrhage, because of obstruction in the 
portal circulation—the circulation through the liver. 
It may become shrivelled (atrophied) from wasting 
disease; from diabetes; from pressure of other en- 
larged organs, or tumors, on it; from fatty degenera- 
tion; from old age. 

Its ducts may be obstructed, and result in destruc- 
tion. Calculi may form init. Cancer may attack it. 

It will be sufficiently evident from this catalogue 


of maladies of the pancreas, many of which may | 


easily be mistaken by the patient for a liver trouble, 


or a disorder of some other organ, that all such dis- | 


turbances of the system should have the faithful care 
of an experienced physician. 

Persons who “doctor themselves”? may guess rightly 
what ails them, but they are quite as likely to guess 
the wrong disease, and they may e¥en be in error as 
to the organ that is out of order. 


—_——_—_@— 
MOSS. 


We are accustomed to thinking of the lovely moss 
as one of the ornamenting devices of nature; a 
pretty covering for surfaces that would otherwise be 
hard and bare, or else dank and repulsive, and a 
graceful drapery for rocks and trees. 

In the hundreds of varieties of mosses which are 
known to the botanists, there are many which are so 
exquisitely beautiful in themselves, so delicate in 
tint and texture, and so soft and warm in effect, that 
we transfer them to our houses for the uses of decora- 
tion. 

The mosses, however, perform a part in the work 
of the world which is more important than that of 
decoration. In them nature often makes a beau- 
tiful beginning toward clothing utterly waste places 
with a soil upon which plants and trees may live, and 
which may become capable of supporting human 
life. 

Upon the rocky surface of a ledge, in spots where 
the force of the sun is least strong, and where most 
moisture is found, we see thin mosses forming. 
Gradually they grow thicker and stronger. The 
patches that they have made extend and meet each 
other until a considerable surface is covered over. 

As they develop, their growths decay, and a rich, 
dark mould is formed beneath. The seeds of other 
plants lodge in the moss, which holds them fast, and 
the moisture makes them sprout and grow, sending 
their roots along the layer of mould. A beginning 
has been made for a vegetation upon the rocks. 

Gradually the mosses are driven out by stronger 
plants, which run their roots into the crevices of the 
rock; but the moss, by its death, makes the life of 
the herbage that follows it possible. It actually dies 
for other plants. 
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The grass grows where the moss made its soft, 

| feeble beginning; the decay of the grass thickens the 

turf from year to year, and thus makes a soil at last 

upon which beasts may graze, or which may be culti- 
vated. 

Or if, as is more likely, the surroundings tend to 
make a forest on the spot rather than a grassy slope, 
the tiny shrubs yield to larger bushes, and the bushes 
make way for the trees, which, sending their roots 
among the rocks, often rend them asunder, 

Perhaps the newest, and in many ways the stran- 
gest, use of moss is that to which the quinine planters 
have found it may be put. In taking the bark from 
the cinchona-tree, from which quinine is obtained, 
strips of untouched bark are left, in order that the 

| trees may not be killed. 

It has been found that if moss is applied to the 
spaces on the tree which have been stripped of their 
bark, a new bark forms; and this new bark is actu- 
ally richer in quinine than the original portions. 
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SELF-IDENTIFIED. 


| People who are asked to identify themselves often 
attempt it in original fashions, leading to absurd re- 
sults. A gentleman who presented a check at a 
bank where he was unknown, was told that he must 
at least produce some possession bearing his name— 
perhaps a letter or a handkerchief. In triumphant 

| relief, he pulled out his handkerchief, and lo! it was 
one belonging to a friend, and marked with his name 

| in full. 


A Texan gentleman had been spending a few days 
in New York, and being in need of money, he applied 
to a Broadway bank to cash a draft. 

“What is your name?” asked the paying teller. 

“Colonel Sumpter Blank, sir, o ‘Austin, Travis 
County, Texas.” 

“You will have to be identified, colonel.” 

This was a necessity the colonel had not taken into 
| consideration. He knew of nobody who could iden- 
| tify him, and was about to leave the bank, when a 
| happy thought occurred to him. He took from his 

breast pocket a phoso ph of himself, and, holding 
it out to the bank official, said, “There, sir, I guess 
| that settles it.” 

“Of course that’s your photograph, but how does 
that identify you?” 

“Well, sir, will you please tell me how I could have 
my photograph taken if 1 wasn’t myself?” 


ee 
| TACTICS OF AN ELEPHANT. 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant, in his remini 8 of 
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| sporting in India, describes a manceuvre executed by 

| an elephant, which shows good generalship on the 
part of that animal. He tells the story with evident 
satisfaction : 


I once shot a boar, paralyzing his hind-quarters 
without killing him. I had been having good sport, 
and had only two or three bullets left. With the 
prospect of still needing these, I did not like to waste 
a ball on an animal unable to move, and thought of 
getting down to despatch him with my knife. 

“Stop,’’ said the mahout, when he learned my in- 
tention; “that is quite unnecessary. I will tell the 
— to kill him.” 

The mahout wry | communicated his instruc- 
tions to the elephant, who evidently did not relish 
them. The more the mahout urged him to advance 
on the boar, the more the latter showed his angry 
— and the more the elephant backed away from 
him. 

Suddenly, as the result of repeated goading, the 
latter seemed to make up his great mind. He wheeled 
sharply round, backed upon the boar, got him be- 
tween his hind legs, and fairly ground him up—I 
heard all his bones cracking. 


~~ 
SUGGESTIVE. 


A certain little tract, addressed to inebriates, con- 
tains no sentimental appeal to the emotions, but is 
full of practical common-sense. Let every one ad- 
dicted to the use of liquor read it, and pronounce 
judgment upon the advice it contains : 


One gallon of whiskey costs about three dollars, 
and contains, on the average, sixty-five ten-cent 
drinks. Now, if you must drink whiskey, buy a gal- 
lon, and make your wife the bar-keeper; then, when 
you are thirsty, give her ten cents for a drink. 

When the whiskey is gone, she will have left, after 
paying for it, three dollars and a half, and every gal- 
on will yield the same profit. 

This money she should put away in the savings- 
bank, so that when you have become an inebriate, 
| unable to support yourself, and shunned and despised 
by every respectable person, your wife may have 
money enough to keep you until your time comes to 
fill a drunkard’s grave. 


Sintencntlin oe 
NIGHT-BIRD. 


Summer boarders are sometimes silly, and their 
hosts, it is said, are sometimes given to sharp prac- 
tices, but we trust that the following is at least exag- 
gerated: 


Miss Gurgler.—Hark! O Mr. Pilgriff, I’m sure I 
hear a cuckoo! Do listen! How sweet and melan- 
choly, and just as the evening shades are falling too. 

Farmer Pilgriff (who hopes to keep her boarding 
with him well into October).—The woods is full of 
’em daown behind th’ red barn. I’ll ketch you some 
| afore you go home in th’ fall. (To himself.) Jed 
| didn’t forget ter ile that ole grin’-stone for nothin. 
| She squeaks good ter-night. 





| i 


QUICK PROMOTION. 


A Dutchman whose son had been employed in an 
| insurance company’s office was met by an acquain- 
tance who inquired, “Well, Mr. Schnider, how is 
Hans getting along in his new place?” 
“Shoost shplendid; he vas von off dem directors 
already.” 
“A director! I never heard of such rapid advance- 
ment—the young man must be a genius.” 
“He vas; he shoost write a shplendid handt!” 
“Oh yes, plenty of people write good hands, but 
you said Hans was a director!” 
| “So he vas” (indignantly) ‘he direct dem cirgulars 
ten hours efery day already !” 


—— 
MISINFORMED. 


Uncle Thomas Jefferson Bunch, an aged colored 
| man, who had been a great smoker, to the grief of 
| the pastor of the flock to which he belonged, was un- 
| derstood to have completely left off the habit. 


One day, however, the pastor found him suddenly 
thrusting a cob pipe into his pocket. 

“What, Brother Thomas!” exclaimed the pastor. 
“T was told you had quit smoking.” 

“So I was giben to unnerstan’ myse’f, Mistah Nel- 
son,” said Uncle Thomas, sadly, ‘‘but it ‘pears like I 
was done misconformed!”’ 


th. 1 
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For the Companion. 


DOWN A FLUME. 


A large part of the gold mining in California is 
done by hydraulic power. 

Water is brought over, across, and through the 
hills and valleys in flumes or pipes; and the 
many lakes in California make this mode of min- 
ing the most advantageous. Sometimes the flumes 
are twenty or even forty miles long, and are very 
costly works, but generally they range from three 
to ten miles in length. 

When it is convenient, a lake is tapped at its 
lowest point, and the water is carried from it, in a 
flume, to a distributing reservoir. From the bot- 
tom of this reservoir a large and very strong iron 
pipe carries the water to the nozzles, or ‘‘monit- 
ors” as they are termed. The ‘‘head,” or height 
of the water is sometimes very great, and the jet 
is shot out from the nozzles with enormous force 
against the side of the banks where the gold is 
imbedded, and thus tears down bowlders and 


earth, and washes the gold-bearing clays into the 


“sluices” where 
the precious metal 
is eliminated by the 





At another place it winds along a shelf of rock, 
but it always goes down a grade steep enough to 
make the water rush and roar in the open, box- 
like channel. 

“On this part of the flume I spend about four 
| hours. Any slight damage might soon become 
| serious here. 

“If, for example, an iron brace loosened its hold 
on the hook, a hundred feet or more of the flume 
might come down, and that would be quite a dis- 
astrous accident, as we should lose much water, 

| and probably be obliged to suspend work until it 

|could be repaired. And, as the iron hooks do 
loosen occasionally, it is necessary for me to ex- 
amine them all. They are fastened to the rock, 
each in a drilled hole, and sulphur is run around 
them. 

“Then I also keep the gate in repair, as drift- 
wood and dirt wash in from the lake, blocking 
the passage of the water, and rendering it impos- 
sible to close the gate. My return journey I used 
to accomplish quickly enough, for I turned the 
water partially off, leaving a running current 
half-way up the sides of the flume, and on this 
I embarked in a small canoe which one of the 
workmen had made for me. 





“Once launched in the flume my canoe would 
make a rapid passage, darting around 
the curves and along the precipice. It 
only took about twenty minutes to make 
the five miles. Of course it was much 
easier than walking, but, perhaps, it was 
also a little more dangerous. 

“As the flume, when only half full, 





use of quicksilver. 

In many places 
where there are no 
lakes, large dams 
are built on the 
streams between 
two hills to hold 
the water, and store 
it for use. From 
these it is drawn 
direct to the ‘*mon- 
itors.”. Some of 
~ these dams are im- 
mense_ structures, 
their contents being 
often sufficient to 
afford a continual 
supply during the 


dry, summer 
months. 
At the Desert 


Mines, where the incidents of my 
story occurred, the first mentioned 
mode of obtaining hydraulic power was resorted 
to. From a small lake high up in the mountains, 
the water was carried seven miles in a ‘‘flume.” 

A flume, as we may explain, is much like a 
long mill-race, framed from heavy timbers, and 
lined with boards. 

The Desert flume was a very strong one. From 
the lake it followed down a natural channel, at a 
uniform grade between two bluffs for a long dis- 
tance, then suddenly turning to the right, it con- 
tinued two miles along the face of a precipice, 
where it was suspended by means of iron and 
wooden brackets, and strong stay rods. 

This part of it was very picturesque. The preci- 
pice was a high one, and almost perpendicular. 
The flume occupied a position a quarter of the 
way down from the top. Any one venturesome 
enough to stand on the bluff and to look down 
could see the water surging and rushing along 
tumultuously, nearly one hundred feet below. 

Farther on, the flume spanned a small valley 
on a trestle, and then emptied into a reservoir, 
nine hundred feet below the level of the lake. 
The reservoir supplied the pipe which carried the 
water, at an increased speed and pressure, to the 
monitors, two miles away and one thousand feet 
lower down. 

Mr. Dayton Baird had had charge of building 
the flume, and as the results of his skill proved 
satisfactory, the company made him an offer to 
remain in their employ, which he accepted. He 
had a large force of men under his direction; 
some to manage the monitors, others to keep the 
sluices clear, and a full score of men at the works 
where the gold was separated from the dirt, rock, 
and gravel, by a process on the principle of the 
miner’s cradle, but on a far larger scale. 

Several others assisted about the works in dif- 
ferent capacities. One of these latter, George 
Carling, had charge of the flume, reservoir, and 
pipes, and it was his duty to walk along them to 
the lake and back again every other day, for the 
Shortness of the line made a daily journey unnec- 
essary. When anything was out of repair, he 
took a few of the men with him, and mended it. 

Not very long ago, while visiting the mining 
districts of California and Nevada, the writer met 
both Mr. Baird and Mr. Carling, and in the course 
of conversation, the latter reiated an adventure 
with which he had met a few weeks before. 

“Tt has always been my care,” said he, “to ex- 
amine, particularly, that part of the flume which 
runs along the side of the precipice, a rather vent- 
uresome duty, I assure you. In some places I 
cannot see over ten feet of it at a time, where it 
Winds in and out around the projecting rocks. At 
one place it goes around a crag, and seems to be 
glued, rather than bolted and stayed to the rock. 


DOWN 
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would not keep the reservoir supplied, I was 
compelled, the next time I went up, to turn on 
the full head. Consequently I could float down 
only every other trip. 

“The lake seems fed by springs, and as its nat- 
ural outlet is dammed, no water was wasted by 
my operation. It was also necessary to keep the 
reservoir from overflowing in the night, and I 
have to turn the water partly off at times. 

“Tf a pony were of any use, of course I should 
not have made my passage in that way, but it is 
very rough and rocky in some places, and takes 
an expert mountaineer to climb around. I became 
so accustomed to the ride, that I scarcely thought 
of the danger. 

“It was necessary to lie flat on my back in the 
canoe, on account of the cross-pieces across the 
flume, and looking up I could see the sky and 
rocks above me, and feel my little craft make the 
sharp corners. The sides of the flume served to 
check and correct its lateral motion. Then, in a 
very short time, I would shoot out on the broad 
waters of the reservoir, which resembled a lake 
nestling between the hills. And I made a bargain 
with an Indian, who used to fetch down fish and 
game to our camp, to ‘tote’ my canoe back to the 
lake for me on his return trips. 

“T was warned, however, in a very practical 
way, that these rides were dangerous. 

“One morning, as I was making my usual trip 
along the precipice, and over the crags, a noise 
that I had never heard before came to my ears. 
It sounded like a small Niagara, and came with 
such startling distinctness that I stopped short to 
listen. Then it ceased, and was succeeded by a 
dull roar. Apprehensive of some disaster, I hur- 
ried along, and before I had gone far, I noticed 
that the flume was empty. 

“T knew in an instant what was the matter. It 
did not take me long to reach the scene of the 
noise, and the sight there contirmed my fears. A 
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| large bowlder had been detached by the action of 


the weather from the cliff above, and had crashed | 
through the flume and carried away about twenty | 
feet of it. he water was rushing and roaring 

down the rocks, making a beautiful waterfall, and | 
dashing the spray all over the spot where I stood. 

The precipice was nearly four hundred feet high | 
there, and the flume not quite one hundred feet | 
from the top. 

“I did not stay long to watch the sight, beauti- | 
ful as it was, for the water was tearing the rocks | 
and dwarfed trees loose, and dashing them into | 
the valley below. Hurriedly returning to the mon- 
itors, I gave information of the accident. | 

‘“‘Mr. Baird at once detailed five men to go back 
with me, and accompanied me himself. A horse 
hitched to a small truck was to bring us boards 
and timber, while the men carried what rope they 
could for lowering themselves from the top of the | 
cliff to the flume. As the supply of water in the 
reservoir would not last many days, it was neces- 
sary to speedily repair the damage. 

‘*When we arrived at the break, Mr. Baird and 
one man set off with me to the lake, to close the 
gate, leaving the other four to sling the ropes and 
make a small platform to work on in mid-air. A 
great quantity of water had already escaped, and 
we hurried on until we reached the dam and gate. 

“The gate was a rather com- 
plicated affair of Mr. Baird’s in- 
vention, and I found, on turning 
the handle, that something 
wedged under it allowed it to 
close only half way. We were 
in a hurry, but none of us wished 
to jump down into the current, at 
the risk of being washed away. 
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FLUME. 


‘“‘As my canoe was near by, in the bushes, I 
resolved to try again a plan which I had more 
than once already resorted to when alone. Getting 
it from its hiding-place, I took the stout, half- 
inch, hemp rope that was tied to it, and hitched 
the other end to a tree near by, thus making fast 
the canoe in the current directly below the gate. 
Taking an axe I then lowered myself between the 
cross-pieces into it, and from this position at once 
discovered what was the matter; a drift-stick had 
got wedged in the grooves. Two or three blows 
sufficed to break it. Whata careless move my 
next one was! 

“Instead of handing the axe to Mr.. Baird, or to 
the workman, I gave it a toss, intending it to land 
on the ground beyond the flume; but it hit some- 
thing that changed its course, and fell back; 
the blade struck square on the rope that held the 
canoe, and cut it in two. 

“Before I could speak, the current had posses- 
sion of the craft, and as I was standing up the 
cross-piece below struck me on the back—or 
rather I struck the cross-piece—and knocked me 
down in the bottom of the skiff. I was not quite 
deprived of my senses by the blow. Stunned 
though I was, the terrible truth of what might 
await me flashed across me. Not over three miles 
below me was the broken place in the flume, and, 
hurried on by the rapid current, what was to 
hinder me from being dashed in pieces on the 
rocks three hundred feet below ? 

“T think my feelings were somewhat like those 
of a drowning man. I was conscious of every- 
thing, could feel my canoe rubbing against the 
sides of the flume and see the cross-pieces speed- 
ing backward above me, as I rushed along veoh 
them. The sky was blue, and here and there I 
caught glimpses of trees which leaned over the | 
flume. 

‘The water swished and foamed as it hurried | 
me on. Thoughts of my past life, too vivid to be 
spoken, flashed ou my brain like a panorama. I 





could not sit up, and the smailness of the canoe 
made it impossible for me to move sideways, for- 
ward, or backward. I did not see how deliver- 
ance possibly could come; I was helpless! 

‘From the gate to the upper end of the preci- 
pice, where the flume makes a sudden turn, and 
is built extra strong to resist the force of the 
water, the distance is nearly two miles, but it 
seemed to me scarcely two seconds before the side 
thrust of the canoe told me that I was hanging 
over the edge of the rocks. Of course it was a 
longer time than that, but minutes and hours are 
seconds, when one is bordering on eternity. 

“The downward pitch there is not so great, but 
the volume of water in the flume increases. The 
canoe rose almost to the cross-pieces as it rushed 
along beneath them. The speed was slightly 
diminished, but I knew I was still going rapidly, 
too rapidly, I feared, to hope for deliverance. Yet 
I now endeavored to check the momentum by 
pressing against the slimy sides of the flume with 
my hands. 

“Projecting nails tore my palms dreadfully. 
I was desperate, however, and persisted, not think- 
ing it possible to grasp a cross-piece above me, 
and retain my hold. 

“A few moments spent in these fruitless, pain- 
ful efforts passed, then a dull roar broke on my 
ears, causing the sweat to start from every pore 
in my body! It seemed, too, that my speed in- 
creased. With my hands bleeding, I made a des- 
perate effort to grasp a cross-piece, but instantly 
received so violent a blow on the forehead, that I 
fell quite senseless. 





“Mr. Baird was nearly frantic with grief and 
terror when he saw the canoe carrying me down 
the flume, and began to run madly after me, when 
the man called to him to come back. 

“Come back!’ he cried. ‘What for ?’ 

‘**To help me close the gate,’ the man answered. 
‘It is the only chance for life we can give him.’ 

“Mr. Baird, usually so sensible and cool, obeyed 
mechanically, and in a moment more the gate was 
closed and the current checked. 

“Then without waiting a moment longer he ran 
towards the broken part of the flume, across thie 
country, a shorter way than he had come. Excite- 
ment gave him breath, and fear strength; he soon 
reached the place where the men were working. 
They had noticed nothing, except that the water 
had stopped running. 

‘¢*Have you not seen him ?’ he asked, excitedly. 

“They were astonished at the question. 
him? they said. ‘Seen whom ?’ 

** ‘George.’ 

“They had not; they had seen no one since we 
had left them. 

‘“**This gave me hope,’ Mr. Baird said to me 
afterwards, ‘for anything floating upon the current 
does not travel as rapidly as the water itself, and 
that fact came to me in an instant, and gave me 
courage.’ 

‘*He saw that I had not fallen on the rocks, and 
knew that I must be somewhere up the flume bed. 
Leaving the men staring at him in amazement, he 
retraced his steps, and found me walking down 


‘Seen 


the flume, a sorry-looking object indeed! I was 
drenched to the skin, cut, and bleeding. They 


soon drew me up out of the flume, however, and 
my injuries did not prove very serious. 

“The water, going faster than I, had at length 
run out from under my canoe, and left me stranded 
on the bottom of the flume, a few rods above the 
break ! 

“Several days afterward, when the flume was 
repaired, I saw Mr. Baird take an axe out with 
him one morning, and wondered what he was 
going todo. He came back in an hour or two, 
with a satisfied expression on his face. 

‘* ‘There,’ he said, ‘I’ve smashed that canoe, and 
feel better. You will never be tempted into taking 
another ride in it!’”’ H. F. 


+O 


For the Companion. 


ASSAULTED BY MONKEYS. 


It must have been a comical sight, a company 
of men chased by a pack of monkeys, but this is 
the story as told by Captain Lawson in his ‘‘Wan- 
derings in New Guinea.” According to his account 
the monkeys were the aggressors, but one would 
like to hear their side of the question before pass- 
ing judgment. 

‘‘Whilst marching under some wallah-trees, we 
were maliciously attacked by a large troop of 
monkeys, who pelted us with the wallah-nuts, and 
uttered wild screams of delight when they ob- 
served that their sudden assault had been success- 
ful. A regular volley of the hard missiles fell 
about our heads and shoulders with such force 
that, being unexpected, we were smitten with dis- 
may, and scrambled out of the way in a very un- 
dignified manner. 

“Upon recovering myself I laughed heartily at 
the ridiculous figure we had cut, on which one old 
fellow, who seemed to be the leader of the troop, 
ran out on a branch that hung over my head, and 
deliberately spat at me with all the gravity of a 


human being, a trick that I had never known a 
| 


monkey to perform before. 

“Stepping back a few paces to get a better aim at 
him, I raised my rifle and fired. He appeared to 
be killed instantly, but sat immovable for several 
seconds before his body lost its balance and fell. 

‘*The hubbub that then set in amongst his com- 
panions was fearful. ‘They howled at the top of 
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their voices, and seemed to become half mad with 
rage. They began again to pelt us with the nuts, 
and though we shot several of their number, they 
refused to desist, but followed us on our march, 
leaping from tree to tree with great agility. 

“At last we were glad to break into arun in 
order to escape their persecutions, but this move 
was unsuccessful, for the monkeys were quite as 
nimble as we were. So we were compelled to sub- 
mit to the nuisance for fully three hours, during 
which time I received so many blows upon head, 
back, and shoulders that I became quite sore, and 
my light helmet was battered into a highly disrep- 
utable shape. 

“At length, much to our gratification, our foes 
tired themselves out, and gave up the pursuit; 
but while we remained in sight, they continued to 
shake their fists with many grimaces most ex- 
pressive of defiance and a desire for revenge.” 


+r 
TIME. 
What is time, O glorious Giver. 

With its restlessness and might, 
But a lost and wandering river 

Working back into the light ? 

—Alice Cary. 

+o 


For the Companion. 


PIERRE’S QUEER PREDICAMENT. 


“Here it’s nine o’clock, and those miserable 
cows not come up to be milked! Jean Delpit’s 
cattle have been in the corral for more than an 
hour, but mine are—where? Pierre! Pierre! 
Where is that lazy boy ?” 

At his mother’s sharp call, Pierre Lafleche rose 
from his seat under the big walnut-tree in the 
yard, and sauntered to the house. He had been 
watching a fight between two roosters, and, apart 
from the interest of the sport, did not relish being 
disturbed. 

Pierre was lazy. He was a tall, overgrown, | 
ungainly youth, about eighteen, with a broad, ! 
simple face, and mild blue eyes with a perplexed 
expression. In fact most things in life puzzled 
Pierre’s slow mind. 

“Aha, you vaurien” (good for nothing), ‘I be- 
hold you at last! I go after the cows myself in the | 
high, wet grass, and my dress is soaking. Then | 
I call you till my throat is sore, and no answer. 
Saddle your pony, and bring back those cows in 
ten minutes or’’— 

She did not finish the sentence, but a significant 
gesture told Pierre what he must expect if he did 
not obey. He was tall and strong; but the Widow 
Lafleche was taller and stronger, and noted in the 
Acadian settlement of Lacasine as a strict disci- 
plinarian. 

Pierre was her only child, but, as she said, 
what of that? Was he to grow up a lazy, shift- | 
less vagabond, like his father before him, for | 
want of timely correction? So all day long he | 
was scolded and nagged, and driven from one 
piece of work to another until, like the wandering 
Jew, he longed for rest. To be out of range of 
that sharp tongue, and do nothing all day, was 
Pierre’s dream of happiness. 

“Can’t I eat my breakfast, mamma, before I 
start?” he asked imploringly. 

“Listen to him!” she cried. ‘Me waiting to | 
milk the cows before I can eat, and he stops to say 
breakfast. It’s breakfast or dinner or supper all 
the time with you, but not a mouthful do you get 
till those cows come up. Will you go, or must I 
come out and help you ?” 

It was useless. With a deep sigh Pierre took 
down his saddle, and, going to the door, whistled 


sharply. His little mare, Tinnette, came trotting | strange things, and he supposed this queer man’s 


up at the sound; and, in a few minutes, Pierre 
was galloping over the breezy prairie. 

Those three cows, Rouge, Blanche, and Noir, 
were the torments of his life. They were like their 
former owners, the Acadian folk said, always 
restless and moving; and, instead of coming up 
to be milked as the well conditioned prairie cows 
did, these vagabonds had to be hunted up every 
day. 

That morning Pierre rode farther than usual 
after his truants. He found himself on the line 
of new railroad which had just been built, and 
which had all the charm of novelty to him. As 
the cars swept from the station he thought life 
could offer nothing more charming than a ride on 
one of them. His uncle, Jean Grandpré, lived in 
the town of O——, about thirty miles away, and 








out? I know they’re in there, and listen, there is 
Blanche lowing.” 

He fastened his pony to some mesquite bushes, 
and rolled his trousers above his knees, as he pre- 
pared to make his way through the marsh. In 
very wet weather it is impassable; and, though 
this was a moderately dry season, there was little 
| solid ground. Here and there was a hillock, and 
| then there were deep holes and pools, where Pierre 

knew he might plunge up to his waist in water, or 
stick fast in the tenacious clay. 

But to leave an animal in distress would be a 
crime of the darkest dye in the eyes of an Acadian 
vacher—(herdsman). 

Pierre might, perhaps, have left a man in very 
evil plight, if it were perilous to try and assist 
him, but certainly not his cows. He floundered 
along with difficulty, led by Blanche’s pitiful low- 
ing, and at last found himself in a kind of open 
space of quagmire, and his three cows floundering 
about hopelessly in it. Through the thick coating 
of mud, no one could have told the original color 
of the animals. Being American cows, Pierre 
always spoke to them in his broken English. 

‘“‘What you fool cows doing here? How you 
come here? How you tink I can get you out?” 

‘‘Pull their tails,”’ said a sharp voice to the left; 
and looking up in terror Pierre saw a little gray- 
haired man standing on a hillock and waving his 
arms. The boy turned to run, but made a mis- 

step, and went down inahole. Before he could 
scramble out, the little man was by his side. 
‘You needn’t run,” he said. ‘You’re not a 
Nihilist, are you ?” 

‘*Mon Dieu!” was all bewildered Pierre could 
say, shaking in every limb. 

“Oh, of course you’re not. You see I’m the 
Czar of Russia, and the Nihilists tried so hard to 
blow me up, I had to run away and hide until I 
got a substitute. Now you’ve come of your own 
free will, and I’m safe, safe. Bless you, my pre- 
server !” 

Pierre understood not one word of all this, but 
his fears subsided when he saw it was a real man 
before him, and not Li-li, the terrible marsh ghost. 
His slow mind wondered what a man was doing 
there; but then he was an American, and Ameri- 
can cows and men had queer tastes. 

He said something about being blown up; but 
he had heard Mr. Greene, the station master, talk 
about blowing up this one or that one, and he 
never saw any one hurt by his blowing up. 

**Yes, I’m the Czar of Russia,” the little man 
said gravely. ‘*‘When the cows got out of the 
hole, I was going to ride one to dry land.” 

“Ride my cows!” cried Pierre, in consterna- 
tion. ‘Monsieur Sar, ze cows can’t ride people. 
Help me get him out de hole. My mamma she 
wait, wait to milk him.” 

‘“‘Help my preserver, of course,”’ the little man 
cried; and be shooed and hallooed at them, and 
jumped and frisked about, till the terrified cattle 
made a desperate plunge, and landed on higher 
ground. 

Pierre stared with big, round eyes at his strange 
companion, who seemed very silent and quiet. He 
noticed he was dressed as a gentleman, and had a 
fine gold watch; so Pierre concluded he must be 
of some consequence, though he knew so little 
about cows. 

“You and I will take the cars to O—— this 
morning,” the little man said. “Of course you’d 
like a little trip, and see something of the world, 
wouldn’t you >” 

Pierre’s simple heart stood still with delight. 
What! was his dream to be realized at last? 
These eccentric Americains were always doing 


| 


business was to go about the world picking up 
boys and giving them trips. Then his Uncle 
Grandpré lived in O——, and he would see him. 
But his conscience gave him a check. 

“I gallop home wiz de cows, Monsieur Sar,” 
he said. ‘My mamma she waitin’ for him. I 
ask her to let me go, and denI come back. Ze 
cars not pass till nine o’clock.” 

“Turn your cows’ noses towards home, and 
don’t you go,” the little man said impatiently. 
“They will find their way, and you can go to 
O—— and come back this evening,—if the Nihil- 
ists let you,—and then you can explain all to her.” 

‘But I’m hongry,” he said. ‘I want to get my 
breakfuss, Monsieur Sar.” 

“Pho! pho!” said Monsieur Sar, as he called 
him drawing a bundle of cakes and sandwiches 





he and his mother went there on a visit once a 
year; but they travelled in a horse-cart. 
this year they would go on the cars, and then 
Pierre would see something of the world. Our 
ignorant Acadian did not know what was meant 
by seeing the world, but travel on the cars was 
indispensable, he knew, to attain that object. 

When the smoke of the disappearing train was 
no more visible, Pierre remembered his cows. 
Perhaps they had been run over by the cars he 
thought, actually with a thrill of pleasure. In 
that case he should never lose his breakfast again 
on their account. 

But no, there was no mangled carcass to be 
found for miles up and down the track. Suddenly 
Pierre’s trained eyes discovered that the high 
grass had been torn and trampled just at the line 
of the Great Sea Marsh. 

‘Mon Dieu! he cried, throwing out his hands 
in despair, “if those dbétes of cattle haven’t gone 
into the marsh. Not a cow in the prairie would 


go near it, but those miserable Americaines. They , muttered; “but if they take me, I’ll not be al- 
are bogged of course, and how shall I get them 


Perhaps 


from his pocket. ‘I always travel with plenty 
o eat. Here’s breakfast for you.” 

Pierre was not backward in devouring the cake 
and pastry, and his companion watched him with 
an amused smile. When every crumb had heen 
eaten, Pierre tied his pony near the station-house, 
and drove his cows a little way on the homeward 
path. The train came up. Pierre and his com- 
panion hurried into the cars; and the boy noticed, 
as his friend paid for the tickets, that his pocket- 
book was filled with money. 

When they reached O—— the little man seized 
Pierre by the arm and dragged him out, actually 
hurting him by his violence. 

‘*What you do zat for,” the breathless boy ex- 
claimed. ‘I want to go to my Oncle Grandpré.” 

“Don’t you dare speak above a whisper,” the 
man said in a low voice, and Pierre was dragged 





; along through lanes and back streets, almost | 


breathless with the rapidity of the motion. 
“I’m not going to hurt you, boy,” the man 


They were now a little way out of town, and 
the man’s grasp on the boy’s wrist relaxed. They 
were before an imposing-looking building. The 
madman, for such he evidently was, drew the boy 
into a thick clump of trees just in front of the 
house. 

“When the big clock in the hall strikes noon 
I’ll surrender you, not a minute before,”’ he mut- 
tered. 

“O Monsieur Sar, let me go,’’ sobbed the terri- 
fied boy. ‘I want to go to my mamma.” 

Simple as he was, poor Pierre began to suspect 
the truth. This was a madman and probably a 
dangerous one, for his eyes glittered whenever 
they turned upon his trembling victim. At this 
moment a clock began to strike, every note clear 
and distinct in the sunny air. 

The man tightened his grasp on Pierre’s arm as 
the twelfth stroke sounded, and fairly dragged 
him through a large gate and up an oak-tree ave- 
nue to the hall entrance of the house, the doors of 
which were open. As they were ascending the 
steps a stout, benevolent-looking old gentleman 
came out on the portico, and uttered a loud excla- 
mation of surprise. 

‘What! is that you, Judge Stanley ?” he cried. 
“Here we’ve had at least twenty men searching 
for you since morning.” 

Judge Stanley waved his hand majestically. 

‘*] went after a substitute, Dr. Mason, and here 
he is. Acquaint the Nihilists with the fact; and 
now I go to enjoy peace and comfort in my king- 
dom.” 

With a low bow, he was stepping out, when Dr. 
Mason nimbly interposed between him and the 
steps. Ata signal two men stepped from the hall 
to the porch. 

‘Tt’s all right, judge,” said the doctor, ‘but 
there will have to be some preliminary arrange- 
ments made before the Nihilists accept your sub- 
stitute. Go to your room until every thing is set- 
tled.” 

Judge Stanley, looking rather crestfallen, was 
marched off between the two men, and the doctor 
turned to terrified Pierre. 

‘What are you doing here, boy,” he said. 
‘Don’t you know this is a lunatic asylum—maison 
des fous,” he added, seeing that the young Acadian 
did not understand him. At this dreadful name, 
which Pierre had always heard coupled with kid- 
napping and cruelty, he uttered an ear-splitting 
howl. 

“T want to go to Lacasine, to my mamma. I 
want to go tomy Oncle Grandpré! O monsieur,” 
dropping on his knees, “I not crazee. I poor boy 
from Lacasine. Let me go.’’ 

“Good heavens and earth!” the doctor cried, 
‘“‘who wants to keep you? Go where you please.” 
Like an arrow from a bow Pierre shot off, and | 
after some trouble found Oncle Grandpré. The | 
evening train brought to Lacasine a sadder and a 

wiser boy, and his terrified mother for once forgot 
to scold or punish. 

Judge Stanley was a wealthy patient, and when 
not excited was quite harmless in his madness. | 
As he had always been accustomed to travel a 

great deal whenever his health seemed to suffer | 
from confinement, he was taken by his attendants 
on a little trip. He evaded them at the Lacasine 
station, and so met Pierre. 
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For the Companion. 


NICODEMUS. 


I first met him while driving down the Huerfano 
River in, Colorado. We had driven up that river 
about eighteen or twenty miles from its confluence 
with the Arkansas, where we were stationed, to 
make a morning call upon a neighbor. The old adage, 
“That the next but one beyond is one’s neighbor” 
would have made a long neighborhood in our case, as 
the C——’s were among our nearest neighbors, and a 
call upon them involved a ride of some forty miles, 
going and coming. I am afraid even the Good Samar- 
itan himself would have looked askance at the addi- 
tional forty miles with the real neighbor at its end. 

We had left the fort, early in the morning, in an 
open buggy, with a pair of rearing, kicking, jumping 
mules as our motive power. The orderly had held 
them fast by the head while we climbed in and bal- 
anced ourselves. 

Then at the word “go!” they had shot out across 
the plain, declining to be guided into the road, and 
bumped us over prairie-dog holes, rattlesnake-cacti, 
and Spanish-bayonet clumps for about a mile, when 
they suddenly settled into an abstracted walk. It 
was certainly a relief to get into the road, and find 
that we and the buggy were still together; in our 
wild flight our whole minds had been concentrated 
upon holding on. 

During our residence at the fort, I found this to be 
the regular proceeding on the part of the mules kept 
there. When they were first taken from the corral, 
they resisted being harnessed with all the tireless 
persistency of the mule. One particularly vicious, 
mouse-colored one, named Calamity had to be thrown 
when harnessed, and when released and allowed to 
rise she always sprang straight into the air; and it 
took the combined strength of several men to attach 
her to the buggy or ambulance. 

I suppose our unambitious span had gone through 
all these preliminary performances before being 
brought to the door. Their jump across country for 
the first mile was quite the thing to do. After the 
first fleet spurt we literally worked our passage. 
Moral suasion and the whip were used until arm and 
tongue were alike exhausted. 

But Nicodemus is the subject of my tale. While 
bumping over the hills of an old corn-field on our 
return—the captain had taken a “short-cut”—I saw 
in the bushes that bordered the Huerfano a number 





lowed a substitute.” 


| gravely wish me buenos dias. 
| my toilet cushion, but virtuously refrained from tak- 


| thing, as with scream and chatter and sudden flight 
they rose and fell at a spot in the bushes. 

My curiosity was aroused, and the mules easily 
consenting to a halt, I got out and went to see what 
was the cause of al] the commotion, and found a 
magpie lying nearly lifeless on the ground. 

I never learned the cause of this attack, for, al- 
though the victim in time developed an almost human 
intelligence, he never alluded to this fearful scene in 
his history; but I have always believed him to have 
been a tame bird that had strayed from his home. 
| I took him in my arms, and carried him back to the 
| buggy. He was a sorry-looking magpie; his hand- 
| some black and white plumage was sadly bedraggled, 
|and his usually flippant tail hung dejectedly down, 
| with several feathers missing from it. 

He was nearly plucked along the back, and his 
white scapulars were a dirty gray. I knew the orni- 
thologists gave him a bad character, and that all 





| mankind had declared that his handsome plumage 


covered a thoroughly depraved heart; but his sad 
plight and his confidence that I had been sent to help 
him appealed to me, and I could not leave him to his 
murderous kin. He did not move during the tire- 
some drive to the fort, and on my arrival there, with 
the help of Jimmy, I soon had him comfortably 
housed. 

Jimmy was very fond of pets, but he was quite 
sceptical as to the benefits to be derived from adding 
this last treasure to the collection. 

“Indeed, mum, I think I will have very little left 
in my kitchen, when he gets about, mum.” 

But in spite of dismal prognostications and doubt- 
ful inheritance, Nicodemus—for so I named him— 
grew in grace and beauty. Possibly the severe lesson 
he had received caused him to abjure the evil of his 
ways. He was soon let out of his cage, and walked 
about with a demure and respectable air. 

He would come up stairs in the morning, and 
He always looked over 


ing any of the various attractive articles. 

The baby’s crib was hung on springs, so that the 
least motion would swing it. Nicodemus soon dis- 
covered the capabilities of this crib, and on these 
early morning visits would light on the side and 
swing both himself and baby. This was an unfailing 
cause of joy to both bird and babe. 

On one of his trips down stairs, Nicodemus saw a 
centipede crawl out of a crack in the wall. He made 
a dash for it, but the centipede did not wait for him, 
and the magpie did not get him. This incident was 
never forgotten, and the bird never passed the crack 
without examining it and making much talk about it. 

He gradually recovered his pristine beauty; his 
feathers grew apace, and he seemed much rejoiced at 
his improved appearance. He would spread his hand 
some tail, and admire himself without the least di- 
guise. He became very fond of baby, and seemed to 
take it upon himself to guide and protect his infant 
footsteps. 

The big tiger-cat, Abib, was given to going out on 
short expeditions with baby. He would go a little in 
advance, and lie down and wait until baby came up, 
then go on for another space, and lie and wait. 

Now the country, intervening between the fort and 
our neighbors, was inhabited by rattlesnakes, bull- 
snakes, vipers, centipedes, tarantulas, and various 
other creatures, which, taken together, form a very in- 


| teresting and agreeable collection to the naturalist, 
| but fill the maternal heart with untold terrors; con- 


sequently these little expeditions of cat and baby 
were not looked upon with special favor by me. 
When one was discovered, consternation prevailed, 


| and with sinking heart and flying feet the runaways 


were pursued and taken back to the house. 

Nicodemus seemed to have discovered my senti- 
ments in regard to these excursions of baby and 
Abib, and at once took it upon himself to attend to 
the cat, and prevent him from alluring his playfellow 
into danger. Whenever he saw Abib starting out 
for the regions bordering the parade, with baby mak- 
ing a bad second, he would scream and fly at puss, 
and by his extraordinary gymnastics and violent 
chattering attract the attention of the household, 
and the proposed walk would be broken up. 

His cup of happiness appeared to be full at such 
times. He would spread his tail, balance himself 
along the path, and chatter and scold Abib, hopping 
sidewise and backwards, with wings outspread, as he 
led the returning travellers to the house. 

Another discovery which Nicodemus made was that 
Cassandra, the pet chicken, never went to roost until 
the top of baby’s scalded milk was given her; that 
she would wait until it became quite dark, if for any 
reason the scalding was delayed. The magpie de- 
veloped a taste for the chicken’s tidbit, and always 
thereafter claimed a portion, and the two apparently 
became great friends, and took share and share alike 
of all their food. 

He seemed to have an idea that he was not approved 
of by the ruling spirit of the kitchen, and woe to 
Jimmy if he left anything in reach of the bird which 
he could carry away. He had a decided taste for 
uncooked beefsteak, and materially increased our 
meat-bill by his surreptitious pilferings. 

He always accompanied us when we went out on 
the foot-hills overlooking the Arkansas to search for 
agates. When we showed him a fortification or moss 
agate, he examined it with the greatest gravity. I 
have no doubt he considered himself an authority on 
mineralogy. He was particularly interested in pre- 
historic oyster-shells. I cannot begin to tell tlie 
numberless accomplishments of this rara avis. 

One day I was sitting by the window overlooking 
the parade, with my sewing in hand, and Nicodemus 
had been examining the seam and trying the gathers 
with his beak, and, evidently concluding that it would 
do, had seated himself on my shoulder, where he 
talked softly in my ear. 

Suddenly he screamed and vanished. I looked out 
of the window and there, alas! I saw the golden 
curls of baby disappearing over the farther side of 
the parade ground. The beautiful low sun-flower, 
mass upon mass of beauty, called him, and the irre- 
sponsible Abib walked softly on before. 

In an instant I was crossing the intervening space. 
Baby paused to pick the lovely flowers; at his feet 
lay a coiled rattlesnake, his head in the air, his omi- 
nous rattles telling of anger and danger; but baby, 
intent upon the yellow blossoms, knew nothing of 





of magpies. They seemed to be tormenting some- 





snake or danger. 
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Then it was that Nicodemus flew with outstretched | 
wings, and struck the snake. | 

I reached the scene just then—caught baby, and | 
ran for the house. The alarm was sounded, and will- 
ing hands went to the aid of Nicodemus. How it 
happened none could tell; but when the bird struck 
the snake he must have hit too low on the neck, for 
the snake had turned and fastened his venomous 
fangs in the faithful breast. When help arrived, 
Nicodemus still kept his hold. The reptile was killed, 
and the magpie brought to the home from which, but 
a moment before, he had flown so full of life. 

Everything was done that knowledge could suggest, 
but without avail; our beautiful friend had received 
his death wound. We buried him with military 
honors, and with saddened hearts we left him with 
the old Roman salutation to the dead: ‘Hail, Nico- 
demus,—all hail, and farewell!” 


HARRIETTE L. H. CURTIS. 
a 
“CHIN-CHIN BUDDHA.” 


In Anam the French conquerors have found one 
custom which they have, in some measure, fallen in 
with, since it is so universal among the people that it 
is almost impossible to get along with them without 
some use of it. This is the custom of “Chin-Chin 
Buddha,” or homage to Buddha, which the Anam- 
ites repeat in a thousand forms. 


Hanging upon the walls of their rooms, the French 
have panels of silk ornamented with inscriptions 
which are at once pious and decorative—pious from 
the Anamite’s point of view, and decorative from 
the Frenchman’s. These panels are “Chin-Chin 
Buddhas.” 

The term “Chin-Chin Buddha” means ‘Hail, Bud- 
dha!” but it has come to be applied not only to every 
sort of religious homage, but to personal homage 
and politeness as well. All prayers, obeisances, offer. 
ings, acts of ceremonial deference, and even of ordi- 
nary personal politeness, are accompanied with the 
utterance of this phrase, ‘“‘Chin-Chin Buddha;” and 
objects which are to be sacrificed, as well as decora- 
tive objects bearing pious inscriptions, bear the same 
name. 

When a French lady, the wife of a commander, 
sailed up the Red River to the town of Hanoi, all the 
children of the town came crowding to the shore, 
making salutes, clapping their hands, and shouting, 
“Chin-Chin Buddha!” 

The beggars in the streets utter plaintive cries of 
“Chin-Chin Buddha,” as they follow the passer-by, 
always speaking the last name very reverently. 

The French in Anam have fallen into the use of 
the term, and even use it in their own relations. 
There is certainly no formal expression in any Euro- 
pean language which has anything like so wide a use. 


te 


PUNCTILIOUS. 


A gentleman in a suburban town went to call upon 
a lady whose family occupied one-half of a double 
house. The front doors of the two parts opened 
upon the same stoop. At one of the doors the gen- 
tleman pulled the bell. The door was opened by a 
servant, who answered the inquiry for Mrs. S—— by 
directing the caller to the other door. 


The visitor then turned to the bell-pull on the adja- 
cent door-post, and in a few moments that door was 


opened by the same servant, who solemnly replied to | 
the second inquiry regarding Mrs. S—— by saying | 


that the lady was not at home. 


This incident is matched by another that took place | 


in Vienna—rather more than matched, in fact, for 
the person who played two parts in the comedy had 
a special mood and temper for each part. 

‘*My friend was in Vienna,” says atraveller. ‘He 
had taken from here a letter of credit on one of the 


best-known banks, and he wanted to draw onit. So | 


he sought the agency of the bank in Vienna. He 
walked into an office which had a big barricade in 
front of a long desk and two small holes cut for the 
convenience of customers. He walked up to the firat 
of them. A mancameup. He handed the letter of 
credit to him. The man looked at it and said, very 
gruffly, ‘Next window.’ 

“My friend went to the next window, a man came 
up, took his letter of credit, looked at it, smiled 
pleasantly, and said, ‘That’s all right. How much do 
you wish to draw, sir?’ 

“It was the same man.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 





EASILY FRIGHTENED. 
A fine show of bravery sometimes does as effectual 


service as the courage which is conscious of having 
A brave blast of 
trumpets will often cause a citadel to capitulate, 


practical defences at its back. 


even in these modern days. 


An American traveller, while returning home at 
nightfall through one of the suburbs of Paris, sud- 
denly encountered a savage-looking fellow who, step 
ping up to him, demanded his money. 


The American replied by clapping a pistol to his 
assailant’s head and then, as the man recoiled, seiz- 


ing him by the throat and shouting for help. A 


policeman happening to be within hearing, the thief 
was secured, and brought up for examination the 


next morning. 


Scarcely had he been sentenced when the magis- 
trate turned sharply upon the American, asking, 


“Monsieur, have you a license to carry firearms?” 
“No, I haven’t.” 


“Then I must fine you for having that pistol in 


your possession.” 


“But is there any fine for carrying a pistol which 


cannot be fired?” 


“No.” 


“Well, then, I’m all right, for my pistol has no 
lock, and I intended that day to take it to a gunsmith 


for repair.” 


Here the thief broke out with a cry of fury and 
despair, at having been so easily deceived, and he | 
probably always remembered the occasion as one on 


which his native wit had deserted him. 
ee Le ee 
SO LITTLE. 


| of mind, do not neglect to send to the New York Come 


Dire Dyspepsia’s dreadfu! distress is cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the peculiar medicine. (Ade. | 


GOOD TIDINGS! 


Dr. W. H. Dixon, of Sunderland, England, speaking of 
the great reform in clothing, inaugurated by Dr. Jaeger, | 
says:—From a personal experience of the system I am 
able to say that it is capable of promoting health and | 
comfort to a surprising degree.” 

Now, we say to fathers and mothers, who have a due 
regard for their own and their children’s health, 
stren:th, physical comfort, and peace and cheerfulness 








pany for their Illustrated and Price-List Catalogue of 
these extraordinary goods, as it is impossible, within 
the limits of a newspaper advertisement, to convey the 
faintest idea of the hygienic merits, the variety and 
beauty of these remarkable garments and materials, 

It is to be especially observed that they are not 
“medicated” or “magnetized,” but sanatory by virtue of 
the inherent natural properties of the pure, animal fibre 
(wool and camel's hair) of which they are constructed, 
and, therefore, as lasting in respect to their hygienic | 
qualities, as the fibre itself. 


‘Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woollen System Co., 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 
{®@™" SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO MAIL ORDERS. 


DR. KENNEDY’S. 


FAVORITE REMEDY 


is the best medicine in the world for 
all diseases of the Kidneys and Blad- 
der. It arrests Diabetic tendency, 
banishes imflammation and restores 
the Kidneys to a healthful action. 
Thousands have used it with entire 
uccess 


FOR GRAVEL 


and Stone in the Bladder, Mr. D. H. 
Hoag, of Lebanon Springs, N. Y., | 
says: “I-had Stone in the Bladder 
and Gravel in the Kidneys. Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite 

y disintegrated the Stone and delivered me from 












“BURNHAM BREAKER.” 


By HOMER GREENE, Author of “The Blind Brother,” 
is now ready. Intensely interesting, and fully equal to 


“The Blind Brother.” 12 mo. Over 450 pp. $1 


; = Y. CROWELL & Co., 135 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
qHe TE _ CUSTOM MADE 
BAYS! oats PANTS, $3. 
5 Cc VESTS, $2.25. 

a ~ FULL SUITS 


andOVERCOATS 
at popular prices. 








We make custom 
work only. 2) years" 
experience. 

Once a customer, al- 
ways a customer, 

Send 6c. for Samples, 
rules for measurement 
and other particulars, 
showing how this is 
done. 


BAY STATE PANTS Co., 30 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT 


INVALUABLE FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


AND 


An Efficient Tonic for Invalids, 
Instantaneous Beef Tea, 


For flavoring Soups, Sauces and Made Dishes. 


*XDPI*MopPV4 
cS 
~ 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 
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THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


(Full Suits and Overcoats.) 







aint Owing to the present 
| = great depression in Wool 
SS and Woollen Goods, to- 
| ~ gether with the tight mon- 
> “y market, we have been 
<= abie to buy For Cash, at 
~ a great discount, some lines 
¥ of woollens that hitherto 
i~J 
bi DO YOU WEAR 
~ 


| PANT 


have been too high priced 
to be made into $3 peat. 
sSamiples of these goods will 
be found in our package of 
, 20 samples that we mail to 
) any address upon receipt 
of Six Cents, together 
with self - measurement 
blank and (as a special inducement to mention this 
paper) a good linen tape measure free. If you cannot 
WAIT for samples, tell us about what styles you pre 
fer, send us your Waist, Inside Leg and ip 
measures, together with $3, and 35c. for prepaid express 
or postage, and we will guarantee satisfaction. : 

EVERY BUYER OF OUR GOODS HAS 
THE PRIVILEGE OF RETURNING THEM 
FOR ANY CAUSE, AND RECEIVING BACK 
HIs MONEY. OR A NEW PAIR. 

The American Express Co. (capital twenty millions) 
will cheerfully reply to any inquiry sent to their Boston 
office about us, and the way we treat our customers. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


emium List. 





See our 
Advertisement on Outside 








== of == 
> Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 


~ 








it. [am now well. I had not taken this medicine 
just when I did I should long ago have been six feet 
under the sod.” “Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy 
cured me_ of Stone in the Bladder.”—S. W. Hicks, 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y. $1.00; 6 for $5.00. 
DR. DAVID KENNEDY, RONDOUT, N. Y. 
Send 2-cent stamp to Dr. Kennedy, Rondout, N. Y. 
for illustrated book how to cure Kidney, Liver and 
Blood Disorders, Mention this paper. 








1888. CALENDAR. 1888. 


We beg to announce the comple- 
tion of a new Steel Plate Engrav- 
ing, designed for us by Messrs. 
JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. It Is 
Pronounced by them the most 
exquisite Calendar which the 
engraver’s art has yet produced. 

| Size, 11x14 inches. 

We will mail a copy to any ad- 
dress upon receipt by us of 10 
cents, in stamps, cash or postal 











note. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
| Seeds GEL E ER REE ENDO i 


Or. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 


MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 





Misses’ vest. Boys’ Drawers. 


Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


1st. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 
2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 
3d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 
4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are natural colors and contain no dyes. 
6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 
Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 
Catalogue with Prices senton application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. ¥%< 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breaks Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oi! has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
N\ cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 












‘s" tes b the * 
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Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, disfiguring 
itching, scal jeg om ly diseases of the skin, sealp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and bl disease, from pimples to scrofula. CUTI- 
CURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only in- 
fallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; RESOLV- 
ENT, $1; SOAP, . Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CoO., Boston, Mass. 

| (2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
HAN Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 























PEARS soar] at 
Pure @ |"! 
++ FRAGRANT 
a” 
IS MEDALS. 


/, 


























PEARS’ soap. 
SOLD - IN: EVERY 
CITY: of-ThE- WORLD. 
—— peréts, —— 
Lonoon. New-York 

0 & MELBOURNE. 


Nw 
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The grave air of patronage and superiority with fe “ —— 
The Comfort Corset, 


Which little children often regard babies is something | Ww 
‘\elicious. A child whose age is to be counted in > 
months seems very, very young to one who has = 
reached the dignity of years. Said a visitor to a cer- BA sas COM TONT We Sty to 
“aa girl: i NO BONES TO BREAK. 
«and how is the baby to-day, Flossie?” Is cut to fit f tly, and 
ea thinks he is a little better.” . pt perfectiy, ” 
is a Q . 3 
“No. tangy, * geome Satter’ No other Corset has more than 
k er beng. He coulda’t be very much better, you ONE size at the top for any one 
now, because he’s such a little bit of a baby.” adit ‘lee ] ; 
® For Sizes, Directions for Meas- 
urement, and Prices, see COM- 


Bie +o 
T GAISED G8 HER. PANION of April 1th, or 
wo women met and were talking together. SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 
Boston Comfort Corset Co., 


“I declare, Mrs. O'Flaherty,” exclaimed one, “it’s 
BOSTON, MASS. 


parfictly dredful how fasht you be growin’ old!” 
For Sale by Stores generally. | 


LATEST S 


Patented. 


t mad roight ve air,” was the innocent reply; “I was | 
ellin’ Tim only yisterday that you an’ me was born | 
in the same year, an’ now you give your age as thirty | 
80’ 010% forty-foive. Oi’ve ruined fifteen years!” = | 


























The best for the Complexion. 


A ‘**balm for the Skin.” 


The most economical; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 























DECISIVE. 


If alfimpostors could be dealt with as summarily 
as was a religious fanatic in the Pacific Islands, new 
and mushroom faiths would meet speedily with the 
fate they deserve. This man, a native minister, had 
declared that he was the bearer of a message from 
heaven, to the effect that the end of the world was at 
hand. It was not long before he had gathered a 
large circle of disciples, believing with all their hearts 
in the approaching catastrophe. Maafu, the Viceroy 
of the Windward Islands, had never interfered in the 
religious leanings of his people. Now, however, he 
was roused; a belief in the coming end of the world 
meant a lack of interest in the planting of yams, the 
paying of taxes, and other temporal concerns. 


Maafu set sail for the island which had embraced 
the new religion. On his arrival, the head men of 
the village were summoned before him. They came 
crouching before their ruler, who sat on the deck of 
his battered aor acidly splicing a rope. 

“Fijians, ” said Maafu, ‘‘why do you not pay your 
taxes? 

The men replied that they had been told by an 
angel from heaven that the end of the world was at 
hand, and that they therefore felt it advisable to 
spend their time and Strength i in prayer. 

“Fetch this angel,” commanded Maafu. 

He was brought on board, and with him a woman 
carrying a baby. The fanatic stood before Maafu, 
who quietly went on splicing his rope. 

“So you are the man who tells these people to 
neglect their duties?” 

“T am an angel sent to warn them.” 

“Anangel! Ah! Who is that woman?” 

“My wife. She is an angel too.’ 

“Ah! and is that child yours?” 

“Yes. 

ae are an angel, and you havea wife and child?” 

“Yes 

Maafu rose, and cried, in a voice which awed those 
about him: 

“O Fijians! how can this thing be. When it is 
written, ‘In heaven there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage?’ Fools! overboard to your 
canoes! Pay your taxes, and plant your yams, or it 
shall be the worse for you, men of Viti.” And you, 
woman, go ashore and take care of your baby; 
will not see your husband for seven years. Set sail!” 

So Maafu carried off the angel, and kept him a pri- 
soner for that length of time; the new religion died, 
and the people returned to the ordinary duties of life. 


+o 

BAD SPELLING. 
The travelled monkey meets the stay-at-home lion, 
and the result is—an anecdote! Whether it be true 
or not, it certainly might well have been, for there 


is evidently no limit to the originality of human opin- 
ion. 


One of Berlin’s most celebrated sculptors is Albert 
Wolff, and a lion executed by him is in the Thiergar- 
ten of that city. 

A young American who is making the grand tour, 
to attain the final polish which his own country does 
not afford, thus writes his admiring friends at home: 

“Tam much pleased with the German capital, but 
I don’t think the Berliners very intelligent. The 
other day I took a walk in a pretty park, called the 
Thiergarten, and saw a very handsome work of art 
representing a lion. Anybody would know it was a 
lion, but they seem here to be quite ignorant of nat- 
ural history, for this particular work was marked 
.’ Think of it! Such a thing could never 


‘A Wolff 
have happened at home. And look at the spelling!” 


————_+or-- 
NICETIES OF PRONUNCIATION. 


A bit of conversation reported in the Chronicle of 
the Coach contains some good points in relation to 
over-refinement of speech. 


“I remember too” continued Maecenas, who had 
evidently struck a string of recollections, ‘‘that Ed- 
ward Everett always used to call Mr. Winthrop Mr. 
Wintrop, which he insisted was the proper pronunci- 
ation of the name.” 

“But did Mr. Winthrop so pronounce his name?” 
asked Saxona. 

“No, he called himself Winthrop, just as every. 
body else did, excepting Mr. Everett, who aspired to 
be a purist.’ 

“J Tene heard of another man,” said Oxford, ‘‘who 
sacrificed his politeness on the altar of purism. Hav- 
ing occasion to call on Mr. Chumley once, he asked, 
as the door opened, ‘Is Mr. Chol-mon-de-ley at 


home? 

““*No,’ observed Mr. Loney ps A who had | himself 

answered the bell, ‘nor any of his pe-o-ple.’’ 
SIR JOHN. 

The cadets at West Point are expected to address 
one another with ceremonious politeness, and the 
latest arrivals are promptly drilled in all social duties 
toward their fellows. Sometimes this discipline is 


rather arduous, and again its course is broken by 
some slight occurrence of an enlivening nature. 


One day a number of cadets accosted a new comer, 
and the following conversation ensued : 

“Well, mister, what’ 8 your name?” 

“John Walden.” 

“Sir!” yelled his interlocutor, horrified at such an 
unceremonious answer. 

“John Walden,” innocently repeated = culprit. 

“Well, sir, I want you to put a ‘sir’ on i 

* Sir John Walden,” was the calm ~ 

The error was such a natural one, and was perpe- 
trated in so solemn a manner, that the cadets turned 
away with roars of laughter, and the new man was 
ever afterwards known in the corps as “Sir John.” 











IT WAS ALL THERE. 


The joker who makes a bad joke deserves to have 
it turned on him, as it very often is. 


A man who had dined at a restaurant was asked by 
the waiter what he would have for dessert. 

“You -_, bring me baked apples and cream.” 

“Yes, sir. 

“Only, let us have them without the cream.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And without the apples, please.” 

“All right, sir.” 

The waiter disappeared, and soon returned with a 
plate on his salver, on which lay a spoon, and a little 
powdered sugar. The customer looked surprised. 


“Tt’s your baked apples and cream, sir, without the 
baked apples and without the cream,” said the waiter. 

The item figured on the 4 just the same, and the 
customer felt bound to pay it 
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_THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 
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A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is bet- 
ter than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for Burnett’s. 
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jolins and all Musical Instruments for less than one- 

half price. Catalogues free. F. Brehm, Erie, Pa 
pe New Imported Embossed _ Pict ures, by mail, 
only 10cts. L. L. JONES, Camden, N. se 
STAMP: 1,000 mixed, 25¢.; 300 E ete., l0c.; 25 and 
» List, 20. 8. BE. RUSSELL, lilasdale, Il. 
HORTG AND Instruction ; sample “Speed Patent” 
free. W. L. Jenkins, 110 Tremont 8t., — Mass. 
HOME STUDY. Book-h Arith- 
* metic, Siete etc., thoton ughly 

taught by MAIL. Collegeof Business, Buffalo, 
50 FOREIGN STAMPS for a2cent stamp. 150 
Vartesies used and unused, many rare. 40 cts. 
ASHFIELD, Box 233, Rye, N. Y. 


TAMPS. 100, all ait. China (unused), Azores, Vic- 
toria, ete., 10c.; 50, all diff., 15e.; 100 var. rare Persia, 
etc.,25c.; large Cata.with each.E.A. Dresser, Salem,Mass. 


$3 TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50, FREE 
8 








Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


WANTED— oneae to x PRATT’S PATENT 


BUTTON FASTENER. | Address PRATT 
MANUFACTURING CoO., eae. Mass. 

Puzzle Finger Ring. A fascinating ring, 

old-plated, puzzle with solution. 25c., 50c., 


oe 1. Davidson M'f'g Co., Box 1393, Boston,Mass. 


Packet Stamps and my 
OLD COINS, Stamps. [xcket Stamps and my 
| W. F.GREANY, ‘e7 Brannan Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
THE NEW CAME fii’ ar 


with Cards, 
fer sale by THE BOSTON LOAN CO., 275 Washington 
., Boston, Mass. 


5 Packs, $1; Single Pack, + 25e. 


AGENTS WANTED for Fastest Selling Book 


in the market. Extra in- 
ducements. It will 


a ou to get particulars, 
Address C. B. BEACH & és. . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, © 


CORSETS 


Boned with Feather- 




















one. The best ever made, 























Ask your dealer for them, 
AND READINGS. We will send to any address on 
receipt of 30 cts., a handsome book, bound in paper 
cover, and containing 400 of the best recitations ever 

issued. Address, J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 57 Rose St., N. 
oon selling 

-y ny el dy 
Hol 
ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ price list by mall 166 16¢. 
in Re. + stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A 51, Sandusky, O, 
Newspaper size, $44. Type set- 
ting eas srinted directions, 
CARDS %&: Ly Pes cards, &c., to factory, 
ELSEY& CO). Meriden, Conn, 
UR METHOD of preparing Fir Balsam _ is 
lows keep in shape and elastic. Orders with money, sent 
express paid. 8 lbs. for #1, near Sesto: 4 lbs. $1 
to any address. One-half usual 

ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN. § Sulem, Mass. 
to 3150. EASY 
Tricycles $7.50 up. Standard makes. Second- 

mead Wheels handled, Send for Catalogue. 
0. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H S81., Peoria, Tm. 


— 400 RECITATIONS 
{§__ )$410$5 tO $5 A DA) j in your ¢ own 
der. Ever 
PRESS, $3. Circular_ size, $8. 
KS fal is a 2 athos Jor eutalogne.prose- 
( upproved, as the odor is strong and enduring. Pil- 
BICYCLES $8 Pavuenrs. 
for Farmers, Mechanics, B 





To reduce our stock of music we will send by mail the 


BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE 


Waltzes, with 68 pieces, full sheet music size, including 
songs, marches, quadrilles (with calls), by Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Mozart, etc., for only 20 ets. Satisfaction 
iven or money refunded. WHITE WINGS, and 
~ | foo songs, yore and music, 8 cts. 
iLL. L. H THAWAY, 339°W ASH. ST., Boston, MASS. 


MAGIC LANTER 


And STEREOPTIC Ss all ries: A IBITIONS. 
ing Cy fea pe for 

table bases or aman ExH cael a 
y= S aetes for Hi musement. 152 p. Cata ames 
Sree. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y 


“HOME EXERCISER,” /or Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
ymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable, comprehen~ 
sive, cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 
16 E. 14th St. & 713 5th Ave..N.Y. Prof, 
D.L.Dowp.Wm. Blakie, author of “How to Get Strong,” 

says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 
























$250 In Cash! 3 Worcester’s 
and 3 Webster’s Dictionaries, worth os 
and 4 Dictionary Holders, worth $1 
given as prizes for best essays A 
ng the oe, 

Dictionary Hold 

send to La Norae W. Noy: 

West Mo..roe St., Chicago. The No. 

19 is s self-shutting, strong springs 

y shut, safely support and 

closely po the bulky book. The 

bay Holder grows in popu sar to more Low ch — sold in the past 
years than all other mak: 


HOME BASE BALL. 


The most popular and fascinating game of the age. 
To play this game is as exciting as to witness a League 
contest, and the result in runs, hits, errors, put-outs 
and assists will correspond with League scores. Old 
and young — it. Sellsitself. A fine present. One 
Agent wanted in every place. Postpaid, 25 cents 

fiome BASE BALL Co., P. O. Box 1852, Boston, Mass. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bust 
All infringements w ill 
be prosecuted. 

Send for price-list. 

COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


,ARLOR GAMES 


For the he Otherwise 
A splendid collection of 70 pa games for even- 
ing entertainment. Bright, fresh, clear, concise, fully 
answering the question, W hat shall we do? Classi- 
fied as follows: Games with Pen and Pencil, Games of 
Thought and Memory, Games of Action, Cateh Games, 
Forfeits. Sold by booksellers, uel postpaid, °. 
receipt of 50_cents. BBAR BC 
BOX 697 ROCHESTER, NY " 


THE NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 
\ are made with patent double acting rods and 
: folding knee rest. Light, 
» substantial and handsome. 
Used inthe best Bands and 
Orchestras. Unequaled for 
tone, surpass all others in 
finish and appearance. If 
nearest Music dealer does 
not keep them, write to us 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Men. Government Land within ten miles. Address 
HAS. A. CLARK, Cor. Sec. Board of Trac 
Boise City, “Taaho. 
RINTING RESSES. 
Circular sent free, Amateur a 
Book of t cents. Guide, 1 
JOSEPH WATSON, N°. 1SuMlllm MURRAY ST. NEW YORK, 


ARR 


Lauderbach’s German Catarrh Remedy. 
pa. 1. Some ts free at Druggists. Mailed for 10c. in ps. 
OU since the discover of this method of 
} mem Eve mail br brings letters i ag ae persons 
_CURED. B. s. AUDERBACH & CO., Newark sw We 


SCROLL SAWS, TOOLS 
and all material used by the Scroll Sawyer 
for Woodworker. Send 4 cts. in stamps for 
ig large Illus. Catalogue of Saws, Tools, De- 
8. ry 
. handsome 10-cent Pattern, one 20 

COUPON OFFERS. J. WILKINSON 
CO., 7 & 77 State Street, CHIC ret ‘IL. 


R, M. LAMBIE, 
Foemanuinctaier ot All Kinds S ot e™ 
BOOK UOLDERS. 
Send for Illustrated Catal 
The Most Perfect Dict’ ry Holder. 
39 EAST 19TH ST., NEW YORK. 
























SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ow Free. 


ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 


OIL Wind 









Pi le by mail, : 


) CE 
S. BIRCH 


HEALTH 


, N.Y. 


How to oo it, and 
helps to recover it it 
—_ a for our 

ew ain 


S “A Pi 
Road to Health.” Sent F —_ 
HICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD Co., 
No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


Every schoolboy or. girl ought to have one of our new 


“READY COMPANION BOXES.” 


A slight pressure on the top opens the box and the con- 
tents—Pen Holder, Slate & Lead Pencil is ready for use, 
All large stores keep them, but if your dealer does not, 
send 13 cents in stamps for sample. 

Eagle Pencil Co., New York. 


W TAY | The cursst thing fore 


A NEW TOY « Whistle ever invented. 


Blow in the mouth-piece and a high-bred 
Shanghai Rooster pops up his head 
and Crows, and then drops pt] 


KEYS. Sample, postpaid, 
LSc.; two, 25c. HOME Music CO., Providence, R.I 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH SPELLING. 
THIRD LESSON. 


There’s many a domestic embroglio— 
To Seecribe which would need quite a foglio. 
t_oft be preven 
It’ t = housewife conserted 
To clean out the house wiuh SAPOGLIO! 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
“* $15 Breechloader “ $9.00 


GUNS: 


Allkinds Guns  premang lower than 
elsewhere. Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL & CLEMENT, 

80 Main St, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
























Or send 1) cts. for the © atalogue, | 









UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING 
wood, glass, china, paper, leather, &c. 
for use onounced stronie: 


glue known. 
eis MEDALS. 
Gloucester, Mass. § 





] Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


COLLAR 

AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 

Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. Cor- 

rect styles. Perfect fit. Send Gen size, and for Ill. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE GOLLAR GO., 24 Exchange Pl. Boston Mass. 


PERFUMERY with. 


ont made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 

odor for years while imparti my A fragrance 
to underclothing, handke rchiefs, gloves, ribbons and 
the triflestha falady’ sbureau-drawers. Scent-bags 
le holiday gifts, Send fora one- 
forward by return mail, Your 
. Violet and Lavender, 25cts. 
KiAM MED. €O., LYNN, MASS, 








Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 





























How to save re-shingling, stop leaks or lay new 
roofs.—Book free if jou send s tamp. . 















UNEQUALED 
For House, Barn, 
and all out-buildings. 
Anybody can put it on. 
PRICE Low. 


san tte Sor Sample an 
au ne St., Ney d Boo sty. 
INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO. 





MADE WITH BOILING oe 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





_ MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 








MOST IMPROVED 
Races. ents 
SEND 15 ie POST = 


| 





COCOA 





SMir RICA 
SAME Re oe 


sisenueaan Ss oC FT nag recognized 
as Standard Instruments. ve and 
Elegant Designs. Fully War- 
ranted. Catalogues 


Factory and Warerooms, Tremont St., opp. Waltham St. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegraphy, 
ete., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & Co,’ 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Tele raphy, 
tay edition, which we will send Free of Charge to :il| 

0 apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 
best book of a in Telegraphy ever published, 


J. UNNELL & CO., 
106 and 108" Liberty Street, New York. 


SIVERS & POND 
IANOS 





=,iF BY T 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIC. 
PRICES REASONABLE. EASY TERMS. Guaranteed satis 
—_— C a and important infomation free. 
RRS & POND PIANO CO., 181 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 











PIANOFORTES. Unequalled in Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship and Durability 
WILLIAM KNABE & co., 
| BALTIMORE : NEW YORK : 


22 & 24E.Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue 
WwW ASHING TON: 817 Market Space. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 











PARIS I EXPOSITION, 1878, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


Music Almost Given Away! 


To introduce **Woodward’s Musical Monthly,” 
$1 per year, and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in 
every family having a Piano or Nye we will, on receipt 
of 20 cts., send samples with ten complete pieces 
of our very latest popular Vocal and Instru- 

| mental Music, full-size (1146x113 in.), printed 
|on elegant heavy music paper, and would 
cost from 30 to 50 cents each at music stores. 
fe also — 
“THE NIGHT BIRD’S COOIN 
popular a2 and beautiful waltz-song,” eeiies 
WOODWARD & * 
842 and "342 Broadway, New York. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING 


80c. PER ROD. 


=s 





This very 
for 60 cts. 





BEST 
STEEL 
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e Rope Selvage. 


All widsheond sizes. Sold by us or any dealer in this line 


as Hath  GAlD.letorsiation free. Com 
e cMiulien oven Wire enc 
58 & 160 W. Lake St., CHICACO, fut. ~~ 





We will send you a book co 

ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fant 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
paper when 
writing. 












WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchit!-. 
and all Scrofulous Humors. Are you sufi¢ri! 
from a Cough, Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, or any of tl« 
various pulmonary ‘troubles that so often end in Cun- 
aes? If so, use “ Wilbor’s Pure Cod-Liver Oil a 
Ph oe of Lime,” a safe and sure remedy. This is ne 
quack preparation, but is regularly prescribed by the 
medical faculty. Manufactured only by A. B. WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston. Sold oston. Sold by druggists. © 


BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 244 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these Boots, 1" 
either kid or goat, or glov' 
top kid-foxed, postase 
paid, on receipt © 
Two Dollars. Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Cour 
panion 

















See large advt. in Premium List, page 485. 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass: 


ESMENW ANTED. Salaries and expenses paid 
BROWN BROS., Nurserymen, Rochester, \. 1. 














